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An Event of a Decade ! 


The publication of the 


Goodspeed New ‘Testament 


< A new translation of the New Testament in the language of today > 
| 
| 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek, The University of Chicago 


OR a long time we have needed a translation of the New Testa- 

B ment in the language of twentieth-century Americans, a transla- 

tion not to supplant the King James version but to recast into 

familiar terms of today the great messages of the New Testament 

authors. We have needed a translation that would give in simple, 

direct terms an understanding of the thoughts and aspirations of the 

ancient writers just as they transmitted them in the common language 

of their day to their Greek audiences. We have needed a translation 

based on the original Greek as represented in the latest and most 
authentic collections of papyri. 


Such a translation has just been completed by Professor Goodspeed, 
who is one of the foremost New Testament scholars in this country 
and is chairman of the Department of New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature in the University of Chicago. Professor Good- 
speed has brought to his task a lifetime of preparation. For a quarter 
of a century a teacher of New Testament Greek, one of the greatest 
living authorities on the ancient Greek manuscripts, a scholar and 
translator of widspread reputation, Dr. Goodspeed was unusually 
qualified for the important task which he has just completed. 


The GOODSPEED NEW TESTAMENT has been designed not only 
to tell Americans what the ancient writers meant to say but to make 
it easy and pleasurable for modern readers to turn to the greatest book 
in all literature. To this end the best of modern book-making has 
been employed in order that this New Testament should be an invit- 
ing modern book. Footnotes, historical introductions, and paragraphs 
for verse divisions have been omitted. Printed in a readable type, 
with an open and intersting page, two editions have been prepared. 
The regular library edition is bound in stiff cloth, 12mo, while a 
pocket edition, on India paper, with the addition of verse numbers 
on one margin of each page, is bound in semi-flexible cloth covers, 
16mo. 
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Price of the book: 
Library edition, $3.00. Pocket edition, $2.50 
(Add 12 cents postage) 


Mail us your order now, and book will be mailed 
you immediately upon publication, October 15 


(See on page 1278 our offer to include a free book with book orders 
amounting to $10.00 or more.) 
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Taz CuRisTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 
but for the Christian world. 


ter It is published not for amy single denomination alone 
It strives definitely to eccupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 





EDITORIAL 


Mayor Dever and 
Governor Smith 
N CONTRAST to each other stand two public men who 
agree in being opposed to the dry laws of the United 
States, Governor Smith of New York, and Mayor Dever 
f Chicago. The former gave definite comfort to the law- 
less elements of his state by aiding in the nullification of 
y laws, leaving the federal government alone in its 
hight against the un-American elements to be found in the 
largest city in the nation. He hoped to ride into popu- 
arity, and become the Democratic candidate for President. 
Even 
metropolitan newspapers who exploited him now realize 


Never did a presidential boom collapse so quickly. 
that they were following a wrong lead. Mayor Dever be- 
fore his election was a judge. He is a member of the 
Roman Catholic church. He has been perfectly frank in 
his statements that he is not a prohibitionist. But he has 
contributed something to the thinking of the anti-prohi- 
bitionists of this country that ought to prove of permanent 
value. He said: “If there is ever any modification of the 
Volstead act, it will come after the people show themselves 
law-abiding.” He is just now fighting the best legal talent 
f Chicago which has been retained by cheating breweries. 
His knowledge of legal procedure makes him a far more 
dangerous antagonist than any “business man mayor.” He 
knows how to strike quickly and on the vital spots of old 
John Barleycorn’s body. Never since the coming of na- 
tional prohibition have the wet forces been so flabber- 
gasted. This from a wet mayor! With sueh officials 
(America may yet come to herself in the matter of respect 
for law. Lawless klansmen who try to set up an invisible 
empire may have legitimate ends in view, but the means 
they adopt would put an end to Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
Not at whipping posts in the woods at midnight is the 
moral code to be enforced, but in a court of law in the 


light of day with the guarantees of justice that have 


evolved through the practice of Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence. Nor will wets get any farther than the klan by 
taking the law into their own hands and flouting it. Amer- 
ica will find officials who believe in the law and dare to 


enforce it. 


Congregationalists and 
Christian Union 

ONGREGATIONAL interest in Christian unity in 

recent years has looked in the direction of union with 
the Episcopalian communion. Such a project was chal- 
'enging to the intellect, for if two bodies with such differ- 
ences as obtained between these two could find some basis 
of cooperation one might hope for a larger union among 
the various denominations of Christendom. Just now the 
prospect of union with the Episcopalians is not particular- 
ly bright and the discussion of the subject at Springfield, 
Mass., in the National Council to be held there next month 
will be watched with interest. Though it is years since the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral was first issued, there is still no 
way of partaking of the alleged grace peculiar to the his- 
toric episcopate without joining the Episcopal church itself 
by the route of instruction and confirmation. There is no 
great rush of Congregationalists into confirmation classes, 
and there is not likely to be. Meanwhile it is curious that 
there is not more interest in another kind of union which 
is at once more feasible and more desirable, a union of 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians. Once more the 
dead hand of history intrudes itself. These two denomina- 
tions spent nearly fifty years trying to unite. In some sec- 
tions they succeeded, but neither denomination was ever a 
unit in desiring such a merger. However, the success of 
the union movement in Canada impels one to inquire why 
the denominations uniting there could not find a basis 


of agreement in America. If they should do so, many 
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free spirits in other communions would seek this union 
church in the hope that it would be the rallying center of 
uw new type of American Christianity. Such a united church 
would present a challenge to the more fraternal wings of 
Baptists and Disciples. The Congregationalists are not a 
large denomination numerically, but they have a high crder 
of culture and leadership. This thoughtful leadership 
should now turn its attention for a time to some less chi- 
merical plans for unity than the concordat. 


Making Church Members and 
Making Disciples 
HURCHES are everywhere considering their plans 
for autumn evangelism. The loss during the years of 
and immediately after the world war has stirred up some 
denominations to unusual activity. 
made to look better. 


The statistics must be 
In most instances they do look better. 
It is a sad fact, however, that many of the methods dis- 
cussed deal with the matter of making church-members 
rather than of making disciples of Jesus. There is a dif- 
ference; for while disciples are church-members, 
there are multitudes of church-members who have never 
become disciples. The methods employed to make them 
church-members precluded the possibility of making them 
disciples. They were moved upon by the forces of group 
psychology in the annual revival meetings. Or they were 
approached by personal workers, and told that the best 
people in town belong to Calvary church. Social prestige 
through a church seemed cheaper than the same thing ob- 
tained by membership in a country club. It is the church- 
member who has never yet become a disciple that is the 
source of trouble in the churches. He helps to make the 
problem of church attendance difficult, for he breaks down 
morale. In giving, he dislikes that his church pledge should 
be much larger than his lodge dues. 


most 


His attitude toward 
the service of worship is much that of a woman at the 
matinee who feels free to complain if she is not entertained. 
Jesus insisted that there was a direct relationship between 
educational method and the making of disciples. He knew 
no false antithesis between evangelism and education such 
as has grown up in our days. It is possible for revival 
meetings to take on an educational character. Pastoral 
evangelism must seek no easy victories through organiza- 
tion. It must be patient enough to teach. For two thous- 
and years the church won most of her converts in classes 
of children whose hearts were stirred for the first time 
with moral and religious interest. The old books of cate- 
chism may be dead; if they are, new ones must be written. 


Is Proselyting the Purpose 
of Christian Missions? 
ane GOVERNOR ALLEN of Kansas, good 
Methodist though he is, tells of the thrill he experi- 
enced when he found a board of trustees of one of the 
mission colleges, under the very cloud of Smyrna’s smoke, 
shaping policies under which the school’s new aim should 
be, not to proselytize the new Turk, but to make a better 
Moslem of him. It has been notorious that the Christian 
missions in Turkey have not been serving the Turk, but 
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the Armenian, the Greek, and members of other minor 
races who have shared the Christian tradition for count. 
less generations. The task of “converting” the Turk to 
Christianity has been given up as hopeless, except in the 
most isolated cases. If Governor Allen’s discovery near 
Smyrna is indicative of the general policy which is tp 
guide the continuance of American schools and other mis. 
sions in the new Turkey, then we are to witness a new 
day, at least a new phonomenon, in missionary activities, 
Only the adoption of this policy would seem to justify 
a continuance of missions in a Turkey from which the 
populations have been expelled who alone throughout the 
past have accepted the service offered. If only the Turk 
is left to be served, and if past experience has demon- 
strated that he will brook no proselytizing, then missions 
can be maintained as a real service to the people to whom 
they are sent only on the terms thus laid down. On the 
other hand, some American contributors will support no 
missions which adopt such a policy. The issue is being 
joined in India also. The Missionary Review of the World 
speaks for much missionary constituency in America when 
it declares that “it would be better to close the schools 
[whose policy is now being discussed in British missionary 
circles], or to limit the attendance to those interested in 
Christianity,” rather than to yield to the demand to elim- 
inate definite and required instruction in the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity. Not only in Turkey and in India, 
but in most mission fields, and in the discussion of mis 
sionary policy in every denomination of the American 
churches, this issue is bound to come to the fore during 
the next few years. 


Putting Out the Fire 
Before it Starts 

IRE PREVENTION Week, October 7 to 13, is one 
Pic the many evidences of a tendency in American 
society to lock the stable door before the horse has been 
stolen, to apply the principles of preparedness to the proc- 
esses of peace and social construction. We are informed 
that during the year 1922 more than five hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars’ worth of property in the United 
States went up in smoke and flame. In this holocaust 
fifteen thousand lives were:lost. A battle which might 
have carried off such an army would rank among the 
world’s notables. This destruction had not even the grace 
of purpose, however savage or pious. It was sheer care 
lessness which wrought this havoc. One of the cartoons 
being circulated in promotion of fire prevention shows 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow in the act of kicking a lighted lantern 
into a pile of hay, while the good lady of tradition 's 
waddling off to the house on some incidental errand. Be- 
neath is the legend: “Human carelessness still causes 
greater loss each year than was caused by the Chicago com 
flagration.” By the way, was not Mrs. O’Leary’s lantern 
a lamp? She compounded her carelessness; a lantern 's 
bad enough, as this modern artist has suggested, but @ 
top-heavy, loose-chimneyed lamp is the fell instrument tra- 
dition is understood to have put into her hands and at the 
cow’s feet. Which is a likelier suggestion of the careless- 
ness, which still prevails in all of our communities, 
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maintaining fire-traps and setting them off. Those with 
a memory will recall that one of New York’s most noted 
fre-chiefs left his post in a sort of righteous disgust to 
head up a bureau of fire-prevention. He grew wearied of 
running to put out the conflagrations which careless citizens 
had started, and set himself to the business of enlightening 
and organizing those same citizens by way of putting out 
the fires before they were started. It sounds very sensible, 
indeed. The most effective fire-fighting apparatus con- 
ceivable cannot match a program of keeping fires from 
starting. Houses are very hard to find these days. It 
seems ridiculous to be burning them up so recklessly. 


The Lesson Not 
Yet Learned 

HE IMMEDIATE danger of war in Europe, growing 
a of the Italian-Greek imbroglio, seems to have 
passed, but the episode still has meaning. In spite of war- 
wounds still unhealed, war-agonies still unassuaged, and 
war-debts still unpaid, there was a government willing to 
go to the very verge of war (if not over the verge), and a 
people apparently quite willing to follow, and all for the 
sake of that same jingoistic nationalism, that pseudo-patri- 
otic egoism, which has been at the bottom of most of the 
wars since the dawn of history. It may be reasonably sur- 
mised that the nations which, in the persons of their lead- 
ers, strut and threaten and rattle the sword in its scabbard, 
fo not actually want war. But they still want a kind of 
glory and a type of national prestige which has seldom 
been obtained at any other price than that of war. They 
think they can get it now without paying that price. The 
“war to end war” has not ended war because it has not 
ended those petty jealousies and racial animosities, that 
narrow nationalism, and that reliance upon violence out 
of which wars spring. 


Public Interests the 
Determining Interests 

JUDICIAL decision which bids fair to have far- 

reaching effect is one recently handed down in New 
Jersey. The so-called Public Service Railway company in 
that state holds the franchise for the operation of the 
street railways in more than a hundred municipalities, with 
certain long-distance connecting lines. Since the first of 
August wheels have not been turning, the public has walked 
or crowded into terribly overloaded buses or private con- 
veyances, and the transportation system of much of the 
state has been thrown into chaos. The chancellor of the 
court has now peremptorily ordered the company to operate 
its lines or turn over the property protected by public 
franchise to a receiver appointed by the court. The com- 
pany has decided to operate, and as this is written an- 
nounces its intention to resume its service on September 
24. The court, in accepting the company’s decision, an- 
nounces that if the lines are not operating by the 25th a 
teceiver will take charge. A strike of the employes pre- 
cipitated the shut-down, but neither the courts nor the 
public are convinced that the company has taken serious 
steps to settle the controversy with its employes, and to 
fulfill the terms of the public grant under which it holds 
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its franchise. Portions of the court’s ruling sound like 
a new legal gospel. The decision declares that “it is not a 
defense that the company cannot operate at a profit. That 
is not the test. The duty resting upon a quasi-public cor- 
poration must be performed or its privileges and franchises 
must be surrendered. It cannot discharge its duty on and 
off as it may find it profitable to do so.” The chancellor 
adds: “I have never known anything like it to exist in 
this state. To say that in its presence there is no court 
competent to give needed prompt relief is to assert that 
there is a defect in the law itself.” A final ethical judgment 
would doubtless require some knowledge of the merits of 
the controversy between the company and its men. But is 
Recognition of the competency of the 
Does 


not this refreshing? 
law and the courts to defend and serve the public? 
this not sound new—and fierce—and hopeful? 


Birthday of the 
Typewriter 

IFTY YEARS ago the Remington company acquired 

the patents covering the writing-machine invented by 
Christopher L. Sholes and C. Glidden and began to manu- 
facture typewriters. The semi-centennial has recently been 
celebrated. It would be foolish to compare this invention 
with that of printing, and yet its effects have been very 
remarkable. It has revolutionized office and business 
methods and the routine and habits of business men. It 
has made possible great expansions of business, especially 
certain methods of advertising and merchandising. It pro- 
vided a place for women in the business world just as the 
rising tide of feminism was seeking new channels. Doubt- 
less it has had its effect on literature, for most men find 
that their styles alter as they pass from handwriting to dic- 
tation. Certainly the typewriter has much to answer for 


in the increase in the quantity of the literary output. 


Making a Bible 
Story Disgusting 

HE SELF-APPOINTED the Bible 

are often only materialists in disguise. They insist 
upon material fact in the Bible story to the concealment 
of spiritual reality. By this means many an ancient Bible 
story which was told delicately by the writers assumes a 
gross and disgusting form when retold by modern in- 
terpreters who are giving a new emphasis to it. One won- 
ders just what the National Reform Association should 
have to do with theological questions, for it would seem 
to have a pretty big contract on its hand with its com- 
mendable reformatory program. But in a recent issue 
the Christian Statesman uses three pages to discuss from 
a conservative viewpoint the questions that agitate the 
Christian world at the present time. Higher criticism and 
evolution are given blows with a heavy bludgeon. The 
following statement is made with regard to the virgin birth: 
“In the presentation of the teachings of the scriptures 
concerning the virgin birth of Jesus Christ it was shown 
that the person who was born of the Virgin Mary was 
the son of God in a sense similar to that in which every 
child is the son or daughter of a human father.” If the 


defenders of 
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writer of these words is to continue to insist upon them 
as his serious view of the narrative of the virgin birth, 
he discloses a view of God not unlike that taught in Mor- 
mon or Mohammedan theology, but which has everywhere 
been repudiated in the history of Christian thought. Ameri- 
can materialism is the veil which keeps thousands of people 
from finding the message of the Bible. The oriental people 
who first received this book were more idealistic in out- 
ook. They had a capacity for the understanding of poetry, 
allegory and parable. Were it to be proved as a physical 
fact that Elisha made an axe to swim on the water, it 


would not be very important. But it is important to know 
hat message a prophet has for the heart of mankind. 
| 


he two contrasting ways of treating the Bible are not 


\\ 


those of belief and unbelief; they are the methods of 


wiaterial and spiritual understanding. 


No Victory for Violence 


NLY A VERY WISE or a very rash person would 
be willing to say with assurance just what is hap- 
pening in the Ruhr at the present moment and 

what it means. 


just The reports indicate clearly enough 


the abandonment of the passive resistance policy by order 


of the government and with the acquiescence of the popu- 
lation. We are told that work in al! industries will be 
resumed, that the French demands will be met as far as 
it is physically possible to meet them, and that the military 
occupation will become virtually invisible. Whether or 
not the government can live through the storm of unpopu- 
larity which this yielding has produced throughout the 
reich, and especially in the southern part of it, is a matter 
which any day may determine. But there is one thing we 
are tolerably confident the failure of passive resistance does 
not mean. It is not a demonstration of the ultimate su- 
premacy of military force. 

Perhaps this is worth saying just now, for all the mili- 
tarists, all the devotees of force and violence, all the blood- 
and-iron patriots, all the mailed-fist diplomats, all the wor- 
hippers at the altar of Mars, will presently be proclaiming 

as some of them have already begun to do 


here the final proof that nothing can be 


that we have 
accomplished 
against guns and gas except by the use of bigger guns 
and deadlier gas. We read that this is “the death thrust 
to a pestiferous social theory that has plagued every in- 
dustrial nation for the last two decades,” namely, the the- 
ory that nations can live by any other means than by hit- 
ting back, and that there can be any safety without being 


prepared to hit harder than the enemy. “Our whole his- 
tory has been one of hitting back and hitting out, and we 
would be a miserable costal colony today if we had ever 
practiced such stuff. Iron is still the boss of gold, 
and wealth belongs ultimately to him who can take it. 
Serfdom and spoliation are the lot of nations which lose 
battles and neglect the means of defense.” To this inter- 
preter of events, the Ruhr episode is the climax of a series 
of proofs of the futility of cther than military measures. 
The recent coal strikes and last year’s railroad strike failed. 


Italy has recovered from political impotency through the 
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leadership of a reformed socialist who now thinks jp 
terms of force. Gandhi’s program of nonresistance jp 
India has landed Gandhi in prison. So it may be taken as 
settled that military power is vindicated as the only way to 
national glory and safety. 

It is well to note that the writer quoted above says 
that the pestiferous theory of non-militarism has been 
plaguing the world for two decades. It has been tried 
here and there for twenty years and has not succeeded yet 
3ut his theory, that safety lies in hitting back and that 
wealth belongs to him who can take it, has plagued the 
world for something more than five thousand years. It 
has raised up and brought low every empire through the 
long centuries of recorded history. Some of them it fat. 
tened and enriched before it sacrificed them to newer and 
stronger powers, which in turn perished through the op. 
eration of the same principle which raised them up. But 
even in their fattest and richest days, the riches and fat- 
ness were for the few within the nation which was mo- 
mentarily dominant, and the many have paid the price, 
for the principle that “wealth belongs to him who can take 
it” can never be applied among nations without also being 
operative among individuals. No failure through two dec- 
ades can be so dismal, so fatal, and so final as a failure 
which has gone on failing with cumulative destructiveness 
millennium after millennium. Every nation which has 
taken the sword has perished by the sword, except those 
which have not yet had time; and they will. 

As an assertion of nationalism, passive resistance in the 
Ruhr has apparently failed. 
prising. 


That is by no means sur- 
We have no tear to shed over that failure. There 
is a tyranny of weakness as well as of strength. A nation 
which seeks to evade its obligations and to escape from 
the responsibility which it has incurred by its own recent 
unsuccessful efforts to dominate the world by violence 
through the simple expedient of refusing to pay and te- 
fusing to work, is occupying no high moral ground. lt 
cannot claim the sympathy of the world, and its failure 
to impose its will upon the world by a policy of non- 
resistance now cannot vindicate the policy by which it tried 
and failed to win world-empire nine years ago. 

No new epoch of history can be ushered in by merely 
substituting one weapon for another in the ancient na- 
tionalistic struggle for supremacy. For a nation which 
used the sword when it was strong to turn to passivity 
when it is weak, but still for the same old objective, is 
not a matter of morals but of tactics. Speaking subject 
to subsequent correction as further facts come to our 
knowledge, but on the basis of the evidence that is at 
present available, we must say that Germany—to put it as 
mildly as possible—has exhibited no moral superiority ovet 
France in her program of passive resistance. In the strug 
gle in the Ruhr, both have used the weapons which were 
at hand and have used them in the ways which they thought 
were most likely to bring success. On both sides was the 
old spirit of hate and fear and the old policy of national 
aggrandizement to hold in check a political enemy. So 
long as that struggle continues it does not matter much 
what weapons are used. Some are worse than others, of 
course, and the more obvious and odious atrocities ought 
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to be eliminated first, but the temporary success or failure 
of either military occupation or passivity proves nothing 
of any consequence. That the races of earth can live 
together in friendly cooperation, without bullying when 
they are strong or whining or dodging when they are weak, 
is a proposition that has not yet been disproved because 
it has never yet been tried. 


The Convention’s Good Friday 


READER sends us his friendly criticism of The 
Christian Century’s report of the Disciples conven- 
tion at Colorado Springs in these words: 


The report in particular and the editorial in general re- 
unawareness of any other board and its activities 
except the United Christian Missionary Society. Two other 
boards, the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 
and the Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, are re- 
ferred to only incidentally and the Board of Education not 
The United Society fills completely the mind of 
your writer and everything that he says revolves around it. 
The iact is that he thinks of the United Society and the 
International Convention in synonymous terms. That is 
an erroneous conception which should be corrected because 
it is not true to fact, much less to the ideals of those who 
have at heart the purposes of the International Convention. 


fiects an 


at all. 


Conceding the justice of our characterization of the con- 
vention as, for the most part, a commonplace and unin- 
spiring event, our correspondent reminds us of the great 
free utterances on Friday when the Social Service Board 
and the Education Board shared the program and asks 
if that one day was not sufficient to modify our judgment 
i the convention as a whole. Our response is twofold, 
a confession and a justification. 

It was certainly an unpardonable partiality on the part 
f our reporter to make mention of the address by Gov- 
ernor Sweet and to omit entirely a reference to the other 
speeches of that same day. The address by Dr. Alva W. 
Taylor struck as bold a note as this brave leader is capable 
{ striking. He warned his hearers that there could be 
neither racial nor industrial peace except upon the basis 
{ justice, and he challenged the church to put the social 
reed into its program. Of Governor Sweet’s address we 

ke in our report, but we cannot resist the impulse now 
)say that it was the most courageous and intelligent pres- 
entation of Christian duty which we ever heard from a 
political official, not excepting the addresses of Woodrow 


Wilson. 


+ 
if 


For the address by Professor E. E. Snoddy of Tran- 
A. D. Harmon of 
the same institution, we can find only superlative descrip- 


tH They confronted 


ylvania college, and that of President 


tives. Both men spoke like prophets. 
squarely the issues presented by modern education and 
the implications of these issues as touching our church life 


today. It was refreshing to hear the president of a col- 


lege that has within the past ten years passed through the 
fires of as trying a persecution as any college in America 
has endured, cast his vote without the slightest equivoca- 
tion or apology upon the side of scientific scholarship as 


opposed to the cult of obscurantism. 
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The same high standard was also maintained by a pas- 
tor, Rev. C. E. Lemmon of St. Louis, who spoke in the 
same session. We sincerely regret that our original re- 
port did not include these appreciations, or else that we 
did not omit <zltogether any personal references in our 
editorial interpretation. Beyond question Friday was a 
great day. The boards of social service and education 
disclosed an imagination in the fine art of program making 
quite superior to that of the St. Louis headquarters. 

We also wish on behalf of our reporter to plead guilty 
to the clairvoyant interpretation of his mind given in the 
excerpt from our correspondent’s letter quoted above. 
Like ninety-nine per cent of the Disciples of Christ, our 
reporter unawarely fell into the fallacy of identifying the 
United Society with the International Convention. 
of the very funny places in the business sessions was where 
a speaker inadvertently used United Society for Interna- 
tional Convention, and being corrected from the platform 
sat down in confusion, saying, “Excuse me, but I guess I 
got my conglomerations mixed!” 


One 


Little wonder then that 
our reporter fell thoughtlessly into the same popular error. 

But, having made a clean breast of our sins, both of 
omission and commission, we arise shriven and humble 
to reaffirm in all earnestness the well considered comment 
which our editorial contained, namely, that the conven- 
tion as a whole showed an astonishing unawareness of the 
live and urgent issues which a contemporaneous Chris- 
tian church confronts. The fact that by common consent 
Friday stands out in brilliant contrast to the remainder 
of the week only lends impressiveness to our candid state- 
ment that in the main it was a convention whose dominat- 
ing inspirations came from headquarters rather than from 
the people, that its chief occupation was with the ma- 
chinery itself and that in ways sometimes subtle and some- 
times overt it stifled free discussion of living issues and 
chained the spirit of prophecy. 

One day does not make a convention. But even one 
day might so affect the processes of a convention as to be 
more significant than all the rest of the convention. No 
such importance, however, is to be attached to the “good 
Friday” at Colorado Springs. Whatever the theory of the 
International Convention may be, the fact is that the United 
Society’s sessions are, in Disciples’ minds, the really sig- 
nificant sessions. Everything else is subordinate and mar- 
ginal. Everything but the United Society is there more 
or less upon sufferance. This is staggeringly true of the 
Board of Education, the Social Service Board, and the 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity. All these 
organizations have their places to make in the International 
Convention, just as they have yet to make their places in 
The United Society 
It, practically, psychologically, is the 


the organic life of the denomination. 
has made its place. 
convention. 
the program. 

We share the hope of our correspondent that it will not 
always be so, but because it is so now we stand justified 
for our plain-speaking in interpreting the color of the Con- 
vention by the color of the sessions of the International 
Convention itself and of those in which it sat as the United 
Christian Missionary Society. 


Its conception of the program standardizes 
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Modern Sex Morality 


NE of the disturbing factors in the social life of our 

age is the marked intrusion of sex consciousness 

into the recognized and familiar thinking and con- 
duct of men and women. This is the result of many 
causes, some good and some evil. The study of physiology 
in the public schools and colleges has been widened to 
include knowledge of sex, and a multitude of children and 
young people have been given instruction which is of the 
highest value in banishing the mystery in which the origins 
of life were shrouded by generations that suffered under 
the combined burden of ignorance and prudery. It has 
been made evident that sex matters can be taught to chil- 
This can 
be done best of all by parents if they are willing to pay 
the price of self-instruction, and tact in the impartation 
of such knowledge. 


dren in wholly scientific and constructive ways. 


Another cause of the widening area of public informa- 
tion regarding sex matters is the attention that has been 
given in recent years to the dangers attendant upon illicit 
relations, and especially the disasters to health that fre- 
quently result from patronage of vice resorts. The reports 
of vice commissions in various cities have been published 
widely, and their record of the facts has been so conclusive 
that they have led to the closing of the segregated and 
exploited districts in a growing number of cities, and have 
promoted public information upon the vice situation and 
its dangers to public health as well as to community moral- 
ity. The stage and the moving pictures have dealt with 
the same theme, and to a certain degree a wholesome fear 
has been stimulated in the type of young manhood that 
was formerly unaware and easily lured to gratify its curi- 
osity and its bodily impulses. These methods of public 
information have been of great value in creating such sex 
knowledge as may prove profitable and safe-guarding. 

On the other hand, modern conditions, and especially 
the war, have had a marked tendency to loosen the sense 
of moral responsibility for chastity in men, and to lower 
distinctly the tone of social life. The boys in the camps 
and cantonments were protected from venereal disease by 
the most effective regulations that have ever been organ- 
izd in military life. They were the astonishment of Euro- 
pean officers who had learned not only to be complacent 
in the face of deteriorated morale as the result of vice, but 
were accustomed actually to provide vicious resorts for 
the soldiers as a physical necessity. The reports of army 
physicians and commanders showed not only that sex in- 
dulgence is not essential to perfect physical efficiency, but 
that the results of vice unrestrained among the troops were 
more combined. It 
was comforting to have a final quietus put by the highest 
scientific authority upon the silly theory that sexual con- 
tinence is inimical to health. 


disastrous than all other casualties 


But the evil results of the war have carried far. Wide 
opportunities were given, especially after the armistice, for 
the forming of illicit relations with the women of the 
regions where the troops were detained. Boys that main- 
tained their self-respect during the days of fighting, or 
were kept within bounds by official restraint, broke away 


from their cleaner habits through sheer homesickness, ifri- 
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tation at the delay of their return to America, or the desire 
for adventure of any sort. These habits have continued 
since their home-coming, and have increased the sex prob- 
lem in all communities. 

As the result of the war and other down-grade infly- 
ences, many other. manifestations of the same tendency 
have appeared. Much of the fiction of the past five years 
has been unblushingly vile. Where in former days books 
of this class were read furtively, they became the best 
sellers, and were discussed in social groups as quite the 
proper topic of conversation. The stage has not been behind 
in its pandering to the vicious and bestial in human nature, 
Nudity is often beautiful in nature and art. But naked- 
ness, exploited in the name of the drama is only revolting 
to people of refinement. The cheaper classes of salacious 
literature and pornographic pictures arg under the ban of 
the law, and their venders are fined or imprisoned for their 
offenses. But writers of standing who cater to vice, and 
dramatic managers who deliberately exploit the filth of 
human life charge high prices for their wares, and find 
a complacent and profitable public. 

Sut still more inexcusable is the defense and, indeed, 
the championing of sexual laxity by a school of writers 
who pose as the smart chaps of the time, and taking the 
worst level of conduct as normal, proceed to interpret it 
as the proper symbol of the spirit of the time, the modem 
and therefore justified manner of society. In the thought 
of these would-be instructors of the age the demand for 
the single standard of conduct in men and women is Vic- 
torian and foolish; the right of a woman to dispose of her 
body, either as wife or mistress or prostitute must not be 
questioned ; the average man’s relationships, whether called 
monogamous or polygamous, have long been largely pro- 
miscuous; illicit sexual relations become unethical only 
when the woman is made the victim of unjust financial 
mastery ; the wise modern woman prefers part of a first- 
rate man to all of a second-rater; an increasing number 
of women insist upon a widening sex experience; indul- 
gence is a physical necessity, abstinence is unnatural; the 
ideal mating will include a novitiate or trial, where any 
incompatibility will permit a graceful dissolution; during 
married life more transient relationships will always be 
provided for as answering specialized needs, and as prag- 
matic education in living. 

If anyone believes this to be a caricature of the so-called 
smart set of moral philosophers, let him consult an article 
in the New Republic of September 12, by Clement Wood. 
A contributed article does not carry editorial sanction of 
necessity. Yet the appearance of such a treatment of the 
sex problem in the columns of a respectable journal denote 
a certain sort of editorial responsibility. And every state 
ment included in the brazen catalog set down above is 
found in almost the identical words in this decadent tirade. 
A journal of the standing of the New Republic ought to 
be above the exploitation of this sort of indecency. 

As a matter of fact the home in which one man and 
one woman live in loyalty and affection; in which outside 
attractions have no disturbing lure; in which children are 
born because they are desired, and are reared in the at- 
mosphere of regard for the great sanctities of life, is not 
the exception but the rule. In a country in which sexual 
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crimes are made the most conspicuous feature of ordinary 
journalism, where divorces are so common, and marital 
infelicity is one of the most customary comics of the 
stage and the press, it is not strange that a flippant and 
superficial type of mind should jump to the conclusion 
that marriage is a failure, and that family life is yielding 
to some other form of social organization, in which men 
and women will have no domestic obligations. 

But this judgment fails to assess the vast valume of 
quiet and undemonstrative home life which never gets 
itself exploited by a press eager for the unusual and ex- 
citing. There are sufficient numbers of departures from 
the normal in domestic life and sex conduct of men and 
women to make a formidable indictment of the home as a 
happy and permanent institution. There are enough frac- 
tures of the moral law and of good taste to depress the 
student of social conditions. But the argument does not 
lie with these variations from the normal. Quite aside 
from the great sanctions of ethics and religion, wholly 
aside from the unnumbered instances of deep and abiding 
domestic love, entirely beyond the range of the strong 
bonds knit by children to hold together the fabric of the 
home, there are a hundred influences of economic charac- 
ter, of public opinion and of social involvement that make 
the average home secure and efficient. 

The story of marriage and its sanctities is long and fuil 
of adventure. But it has been a progressive realization of 
the principles of sacrifice, loyalty to obligation, reverence 
for personality, and the ever higher evaluation of child- 
hood. These products of the age-long evolutionary proc- 
ess are not to be thrown lightly aside at the suggestion of 
those who have adequate knowledge neither of history nor 
psychology, nor the desire to undertake the responsibilities 
which have proved basic in the progress of the race. And 
the commonplace considerations which give to the marriage 
state its glory and its permanence are given their true in- 
terpretation by the higher religions of the race, and most 
of all by the teachings and spirit of Jesus Christ. 


Instructing the Conductor 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


ROM the days of my youth I have beheld with Ad- 
miration the Engineer of the Train, and that Ad- 
miration groweth no less as I have come to under- 
stand somewhat better what his Responsibilities may be. 
But I have come to know that, important as is the En- 
gineer, the Conductor is the man behind him, and he is 
the man who telleth the Engineer what to do. 
sut this I have learned, that the Conductor cannot be 


at one time at both ends of the Train. 
long. 


And Trains are 


Now there was a Long Train that stopped at a Division 
Terminal. And they cut out one car and set in another. 
And they Fed the Coolers and Oiled the Wheels and Filled 
the Tanks with Water. And I saw and beheld how many 
men were at work at the same time beside the Cars, and 
Inside the Cars, and on Top of the Cars, and Under the 
Cars, and Between the Cars. 

And there appeared to be a Master Mechanick who 
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Directed them all. And he it was who knew when the 
Tanks were filled with Water and the Coolers filled with 
ice and the Journals Greased with Oil, and everything 
Swept and Garnished. And the Conductor waited beside 
the Train, Two Thirds of the way to the Locomotive, 
waiting for the Signal from the Master Mechanick that 
the Train might go. 

And I said, The Engineer directeth the Train, and the 
Conductor directeth the Engineer, and the Master Me- 
chanick directeth the Conductor. 


And then I went to where the Master Mechanick was 
standing beside the Train. 
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And he was looking at a man 
who squatted between the cars, and was working with a 
Monkey Wrench at something which I did not very well 
understand. And as nearly as I could discover, every- 
thing else about the Trait was ready, but this bolt or nut 
or whatever it was had been the last thing to be adjusted 
before the Train could move. And the Master Mechanick 
said unto the man between the cars, Is she all right now, 
sill? And the man between the cars answered, Yea. And 
he cast out his Wrench and his Other Tools, and he made 
haste to creep out from between the cars. And he spake 
unto the Master Mechanick, and said, Lettergo. 

And the Master Mechanick held up his hand and waved 
it. And the Conductor held up his hand and waved it. 
Divers Persons shouted All Aboard. And the Engineer 
pulled out the throttle. And the Man who had been be- 
tween the cars said unto the Master Mechanick, It was 
in an Hard Place to get at, but we got it. And they went 
their way and the Train went its way, and I went with 
the Train. 

And I said unto myself, The Conductor weareth an Uni- 
form with Brass Buttons, but he taketh his instructions 
from the Master Mechanick. And the Master Mechanick 
weareth a Gray Business Suit, but he taketh his informa- 
tion from the man between the cars. And the man he- 
tween the cars weareth Overalls, that are very badly 
spotted with the places where there is no Grease. Yet he 
is the man who first telleth when the Train may go. 

But the Passengers knew not of the Master Mechanick. 
much less did they know of the man between the cars. 
Howbeit, they saw the Conductor in his Uniform. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
My America 


ORE famed than Rome, as splendid as old Greece, 
And saintlier than Hebrew prophet’s dream; 

A shrine of beauty, Italy-inspired ; 

A nobler France, by truth and freedom fired ; 

As hale as England, treasuring the gleam 

Of knightly Arthur; though a land of peace, 

As brave as Sparta—till all hellish wars shall cease, 


In thought, as wide as is her prairie sea; 

In deeds, as splendid as her mountain piles; 

As noble as her mighty river tides. 

Let her be true, a land where right abides ; 

Let her be clean, as sweet as summer isles; 

And let her sound the note of liberty 

For all the earth, till every man and child be free! 





Protestantism in Germany 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


lieve that the revelations of God were completed in 
the reformation might be disillusioned if they studied 
Protestantism in Europe. Just at present it is not in a 
very healthy state. In England the most vigorous and 
robust Christians are the Anglo-Catholics. In France the 
only religious voice raised in protest against the military 
adventures of the nation is that of a catholic abbe. In 
Germany—that is a story in itself. 
Protestantism in Germany is in a sorry plight and 
Superficial 


T HE MULTITUDE of Protestants who seem to be- 


Catholicism is everywhere in the ascendancy. 
observers attribute this strange situation in the land of 
the reformation to financial difficulties incident to the dis- 
establishment of the church and the general economic 
chaos of the country. It is true that disestablishment has 
‘rought the church many new problems but her real prob- 
The withdrawal of state 
support has in many cases forced cruel privations upon the 


lems antedate disestablishment. 


clergy, but, as in Russia, there are indications that the 
sufferings of the leaders will ultimately redound to the 
spiritual benefit of the church. Incidentally it must be 
observed that while the church will no longer be supported 
out of state taxes it has sufficient properties and endow- 
ments, mostly dating from the Middle Ages, to guarantee 
the salaries of its ministers, once the economic life of the 
nation is restored. 


MANUAL WORKER NOT IN CHURCH 

Protestantism in Germany is reaping the consequences 
of its own inherent weaknesses, of defects that in several 
instances are not uncommon to Protestantism in general. 
The most obvious fact in the religious life of Germany is 
that the manual worker is out of the church and bostile 
to it. He did not merely graduate out of the church as 
ne is doing in America. He renounced his Christian con- 
victions to espouse Marxian socialism and displayed the 
same bitterness toward the church as toward the capitalist 
state. His spirit is cynical and his philosophy material- 
istic. It is not difficult to sympathize with the cries of 
horror which his sometimes blasphemous strictures evoke 
among church members. But they do not realize that his 
cynical and rebellious mood is the natural consequence of 
the wrongs which past generations have heaped upon him. 
The state patronized him but opened no doors of higher 
privilege to him. He was at the bottom of a social caste 
system almost as rigid as that of India. 

Vhen the worker sought redress for his wrongs he 
found the church too slavishly bound to the nation to give 
voice to his cries. The best of her leaders contented them- 
selves with a fine type of institutional charity but were 
prevented by the quietistic tendencies of Lutheran piety 
trom bringing the force of the gospel to bear upon political 
and economic problems. Religion and economics were be- 


lieved to be mutually irrelevant. But that did not hinder 


the church from naively assuming, if it did not express, 
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the economic prejudices of the classes within the church, 
Calvinism is now frequently accused of having blessed 
modern capitalism. There is little Calvinism in Germany, 
But its type of piety was just as innocent of the moral 
problems of modern society. It did not bless; it merely 
ignored. It was blissfully ignorant not only of the moral 
hazards in capitalism but of the predatory instincts of a 
state. 


OUR LEAST CIVILIZED INSTITUTION 


The state is after all tne least civilized of all modern in- 
stitutions and the German church was wedded to the state, 
The fruits of this union may have been no worse than the 
consequences of the warm wooing of the free church by 
the free state, with which the war has made us familiar, 
but they were certainly no better. The labor movement 
of Germany, in spite of its reluctant support of the war, 
was antimilitarist as well as anti-capitalist and it found 
the church obsessed with romantic notions of “Thron und 
Altar.” So labor left the church, the Protestant church. 
Of twelve million trade unionists, approximately tei mil- 
lion are Marxian and two million are professedly Chris- 
tian. The two million are separated in their own unions. 
But six-sevenths of this number are Catholics. The Cath- 
olic church, in other words, has had some success in *old- 
ing the laboring man. The Protestant church has failed 
completely. It lost the industrial worker seventy-five 
years ago. Since the revolution it has also lost the agri- 
cultural laborer to a great extent. 

Various reasons are given by German observers for the 
comparative success of the Catholic church with the work- 
er. It has made studied attempts to recruit its ministry 
from the lowest classes and has preserved the medieval 
‘radition of opportunity for advancement for the poorest 
within the church if nowhere else. The priests thus re- 
cruited from the soil have brought a more critical atti- 
tude to the problems of modern industry than the Protest- 
ant pastor; and have moreover maintained a more natural 
contact with their people than the latter who has always 
been drawn out of a highly intellectual higher middle class. 
It is interesting to observe that the German pastor who, as 
a result of his university education and in answer to the 
intellectual needs of his educated middle class congregation, 
is theologically mcre liberal than any religious leader of 
the world lost the worker both because he was theologically 
liberal and because he was socially illiberal. The symbol 
and ritual of Catholicism held the worker better ‘han the 
highly intellectualized concepts of Lutheran piety. As be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany we have 
the curious but frequent paradox of theological conserva- 
tism and social litcralism opposing theological ‘iberalism 
and social conservatism. Those who believe themselves 
emancipated may well take note. 

There was a time when Catholicism was as intrar.sigeat 
in its attitude toward labor movements as Protesiantism, 
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tut ever since the famed encyclical of Leo XIII the 
Roman church has been more wise if not more virtuous in 
its relations to labor. Since the revolution the Koman 
church in Germany has gone farther than ever in its en- 
tente with labor. Under Matthias Erzberger the Zentrum 
Catholic party) worked in such close cooperation with 
‘he radical labor movement that it became a veritable of- 
fense to German conservatism. The Zentrum is by the 
way the only party in Germany which defies the economic 
interpretation of history. All other political groupings 
are based upon economic interest; in the Zentrum alone 
labor leaders and big industrialists are held together by 
ome other than economic motives. The enemies of the 
arty assume that Papal discipline alone holds them to- 
vether but there are evidences that a Christian phiicsophy 
f life is not wanting as a source of their politica! action. 
lf it is political wisdom rather than virtue which guides 
the Zentrum, it must at least be given credit for wisdom of 
high order. One wonders whether the wisdom is not 
erived from a natural social interest which inheres in 
Catholicism im spite of all its weaknesses and which give 
t advantages over Protestantism with its frequentiy ex- 
travagant individualism. The German church has carrie4 
the individualistic implications of the reformation so fat 
that it has not even developed the local congregation as a 
iellowship. In the cities at least, churches are litile more 
than preaching places with hardly more on the program 
han a Sunday morning service. Their lack of congrega- 
tional life is an added source of their weakness. 


TRAGIC ALIENATION 


The tragic alienation of the laborer from the cherch has 
een as fatal to labor as to the church. Labor in Germany 
Its cynical contempt for every 
spiritual influence and its sole reliance upon economic 
‘orces, its lack of faith in men and the consequent bitter- 
ess of the class struggle which it wages have greatly re- 
luced its influence, have alienated many of the middle class 
‘dealists who in England have joined forces with labor, 
and have kept labor from political mastery. The diffcrence 
The 
tnglish church can not be said to have succeeded striking- 
ly with the laboring man. Yet the labor party did grow 
more or less out of the nonconformist church and for all 
its present disrespect of the church it has not lost the 
marks of its origin. 


s dogmatically Marxian. 


etween English and German labor is significant. 


It exhibits a spiritual idealism, a 
broad and humane sanity balancing its severe strictures 
against the present economic order, and a freedom from 
Marxian dogmas which prove that it had other schools 
than those of cynical materialism. 

The British church had a Frederick Maurice and one 
might go further back and say that it had a John Wyclif. 
rom the beginning there was a social note in British re- 
ligious thought. And so British labor had a Keir Hardie 
while German labor acclaimed Marx and Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht. The German church has not iacked its social 
idealists. There was Wiechern and Stoecker, brilliant 
court preacher turned Christian socialist; but Weichern’s 
tobust idealism was tamed into a traditional institutional- 
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ized social service and Stocker was isolated; and for all 
his transparent sincerity never overcame the suspicions ot 
the working class. Since then most of the clergy whe ac- 
quire social vision leave the church; they despair of con- 
vincing her that the peace which she so fervently desires 
can be had before social justice has been established. 
CHURCH CONSERVATIVE INTERNATIONALLY 

The German church seems as conservative in the inter- 
national as in the industrial problem. The church in Ger- 
inany is the conserver of the patriotic tradition. One 
might describe it accurately with Maude Royden’s clever 
(lefinition of the Anglican church as “the Tory party at 
prayer.” Ina recent issue of the “Reichsbote” a conserva 
tive nationalist paper, an appeal for support is made 1» 
these words: “The laborers support their socialist press, 
the Jews make sacrifices for their democratic newspapers 
Catholics support the organs of the Zentrum, why should 
not Christians support their own press?” The churck 
draws its strength from the higher middle classes of the 
city and from the agrarian population. These are the 
very classes who love their nation in a manner not eviden* 
in the other classes in which class interests and economic 
motives muddy the waters of true patriotism. 

Both liberalism and radicalism in Germany have so evi- 
dently sacrificed every sentimental attachment to the na- 
tion that a romantic American can sympathize almost as 
much with the old nationalists as with the modern liberals 
The old 
nationalists believe that their nation has been betrayed and 
they think that betrayal was possible only because of the 
softness of the newer liberal leaders with their foes. In- 
clined to be monarchistic they would probably plunge Ger- 
many into deeper disaster by some romantic military at- 
tempt to save her. The two great apostles of reconciliation 
with the outside world were Erzberger and Rathenau, the 
one, significantly enough, a Catholic and the other a Jew. 
The Catholic was free of any peculiar attachment to the 
Protestant Hohenzollern dynasty and not uninfluenced by 
the international connections of his church. The Jew 
merely manifested the genius of his race for international 
breadth of mind. Both Erzberger and Rathenau were 
murdered, and the nation is the poorer particularly for the 
Joss of the latter. 


with whom he shares many more convictions. 


OLD NATIONALISTS AND MODERN LIBERALS 

The international idealism of the Jews is easily dis- 
counted by their foes as rooting in their lack of patriotism 
and the worst of the race discredit the idealism of the 
best. As in America and other nations Germany hates the 
Jew both for his virtues and his vices. All this may par- 
tially explain but it does not excuse the, tragic fact that 
the church is the chief mouthpiece of the classes who love 
their nation but love it in their own perverse way and have 
no counsels for her but the counsels of despair. True to 
its gospel the church is continually calling upon its mem- 
bers to repent for the sins into which the nation has fallen 
through the demoralization which the war made inevitabie. 
But it seems totally oblivious to the sin of war itself and 
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has shown no sympathy for the formidable anti-war move- 
ment which is finding increasing support in liberal circles. 


RETURN OF LIBERALS 


Many of the weaknesses of the German church were in- 
cident to its status as a state church, and disestablishment 
is already promising a new day. Liberals who left the 
church years ago are said to be returning and though a 
inajority of the clergy are very conservative politically the 
number who sympathize with political liberalism and even 
with radicalism is gradually increasing. Among the new 
leaders there are those who have Dean Inge’s ideal of an 
all inclusive national church in which every political and 
theological tendency will be represented. There are weak- 
nesses in the church, however, which have a deeper cause 
than its alliance with the nation, that have grown out of 
the quietistic and individualistic tendencies of Protestant- 
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ism itself. If the German church has suffered from them 
more than our American Protestantism, for instance, it js 
only partially due to the accentuation of these weaknesses 
in her life and thought. Her more obvious failure is due to 
the severer test to which she has been subjected. 

The same weaknesses which have brought the church 
low in Europe are evident in the life of our own Protest- 
antism. They have not yet had the same disastrous effects 
here because we have not yet been tried. We have been 
too rich to meet the full force of the social problem and 
too isolated to come to full grips with the international 
problem. In the complexities of modern life we may be 
more innocent, but we are no more virtuous than the 
churches of Europe. And it is still an open question 
whether we will acquire the virtue necessary for triumph 
in the day of our testing. We could learn from Europe 
if we would, but will we? 


Good Morning, Mexico! 


By George B. Winton 


NCLE SAM has at last decided to speak to his next- 
U door neighbor. If the response from beyond the 
Rio Grande should voice the exact sentiments of 
the people who live there, it would be, “Buenos dias, Com- 
padre!” And I would remark that the peculiar shade of 
intimacy and good will conveyed by the word “compadre” 
is known only in lands where Spanish is spoken. A “com- 
padre” is more than a friend. He is one whom the intima- 
cies of social life have made a sort of relation—the god- 
father of your son, or the father of your son’s wife. 
That Mexico, in her diffident way, does feel akin to us 
is known to all who have really entered into the life of 
her amiable and forgiving peoples. About ninety per cent 
of her foreign trade is with the United States. Her rail- 
way lines, telegraph and telephones, connect with ours. A 
million and a half of her people are this side the boundary, 
hewing our wood and drawing our water. Nearly half of 
what was once her domain is now ours. She has the same 
sort of pride in Texas and California that Great Britain 
has in the United States and Canada—wayward daugh- 
ters, to be sure, but well grown and handsome. She bor- 
rowed her civic institutions from us, and as fast as she 
can she is adopting our educational system and social stand- 
ards. She is bound up in the bundle of life with us, and 
knows it—and, at heart, rather likes it. 


JOURNALISTIC LIES 


This will be strange doctrine to the jingoes and the 
globe-trotters. For a decade they have rent the air with 
shrieks of alternating fear and rage. Mexico is robbing 
and murdering our citizens! Mexico is aiding Germany! 
Mexico is consolidating Latin America against us! Mexico 
is getting ready to raid our border! Mexico must be de- 
First came William Randolph Hearst and his 


Then the associated press, 


str¢ ved ! 


international news service. 


aided and abetted by the oil men, the owners of Mexican 
mines, of Mexican grazing lands. Then the editors of 
daiiy papers, of weekly and monthly magazines, the hired 
special writers of the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, the 
World’s Work, etc. Rarely in history has there been such 
a campaign of publicity, of propaganda, conscious and un- 
Money to sustain it flowed in a stream, from 
interested—and united—American groups, from contend- 
ing Mexican factions, from ambitious and unscrupulous 
individuals, venal and self-seeking politicians on both sides 
of the line. I have watched it with mingled dismay and dis- 
gust. There was no stemming the tide. 


conscious. 


Happily, Woodrow Wilson was wise enough to watch 
and strong enough to wait. Twice, once in the Vera Cruz 
incident and again in that of the Pershing expedition, he 
was nearly bowled over by the militarists. But he recov- 
ered his balance. Then Germany came aleng and took the 
center of the stage. So we were saved from the unspeak- 
able crime, the colossal blunder of sujugating and de- 
stroying an innocent nation. For, as a nation, Mexico is, 
and was, innocent. She is suffering from growing pains. 
She cannot always—anymore than Chicago—keep order in 
her borders. But she seeks no quarrel with us, has done 
us not a tithe of the injury which we have done her. 

Why have we found it so hard to be on good terms 
It is but part of the truth to 
say that Mexico has of late being doing a rather thorough 
job of house cleaning, and much dust has blown across the 
fence into our eyes. That bit of unpleasant work was long 
overdue. National independence south of the Rio Grande 
has had to surmount three tremendous obstacles. The 
first was the power of Spain. Rarely has there been a 
more forlorn hope than that which drew together the 
ragged patriots who, led by Miguel Hidalgo, in 1816 raised 
their cry, “Viva la independencia!” Had not Napoleon about 


with this neighbor of ours? 
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that time utterly dislocated affairs in Europe, Spain going 
down in the rest of the debacle, rebellion in the Spanish 
colonies would have been instantly subdued. But it was 
two decades before Spain got back on her feet, having also 
had her share of internai storms, and in that interval all 
her western colonies but the West Indies and Philippine 
islands had succeeded in breaking away—Mexico in the 
ead. 
WHERE CHURCH STOOD 

Next was the incubus of the Roman Catholic church. 
fhe hierarchy, to begin with, was loyal to Spain. Every 
lading churchman in Mexico excommunicated and anathe- 
matized Hidalgo, a priest, and his band of patriots. After 
ndependence the wealth and the prestige of the church 
were thrown into the scale against republican institutions. 
But the Mexicans were determined that their country 
should be a republic, like ours. 
and sickening one. 


The conflict was a long 
It was decided when forty-six years 
after Hidalgo’s revolt succeeded, Maximilian, an imported 
Catholic prince, faced the loaded patriot muskets on the 
Hill of the Bells in Querétaro. 

But there remained a third hurdle, higher and more 
manacing still. The Catholics had been largely a tool of 
the capitalists. These remained in power. The lands, the 
mines, the factories, the cities, the legislatures, were in the 
hands of a few men. The masses were ignorant, supersti- 
tious, illiterate and bitterly poor. Church and state had 
combined to keep them so. Not only were the farm labor- 
ers peons, serfs of the glebe, but the whole laboring popu- 
lation, by reason of low wages and heavy taxes, were made 
aves of the few who owned the productive resources of 
ne of the richest of lands. 

The inequity of this situation dawned but slowly on the 
national mind. Most of those who were trained to think 
at all were of the “better class.” They were in no hurry to 
face the real facts. From time to time there were spas- 
modic attempts at public education, at industrial better- 
ment, at tax reform. All broke on the same rock, the 
poverty of the people and the selfishness of the rich. For- 
eigners came in, maeantime, to share in the rich returns, 
once Porfirio Diaz had roughly subdued the country ‘to 
peace. They naturally became the partners and the allies 
{ the wealthy natives. The slow enlightenment of the 
ommon people, through the increase in popular education 
and through contacts with modern ways of living, made the 
unbalanced economic situation an ever-increasing menace. 
In 1911, under the preaching of the visionary and seer, 
Francisco Madero, the storm broke. It is but now retiring 
0 the horizon, muttering still with thunder and lit from 
time to time by livid lightning. There is much devastation 
in its wake, but the air is clearer. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

The common people have triumphed. There have been 
many excesses—when were they ever lacking in similar 
ases? But on the whole the victors have exhibited notable 
restraint. Their leaders have at times been more devoted 
than wise. Some of them have proved as selfish and as 
grasping as were the hidalgos whom they displaced. And 
there have been frequent collisions among these leaders, 
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to add to the bloodshed and confusion. Much wrath has 
been dissipated, many rich people have been banished or 
killed. American and other foreign investors have been 
deprived of their dividends and frightened out of their wits. 

After Madero came Carranza, with a military talent and 
an organizing ability which that popular apostle had lacked. 
Under him the ideals of the revolution were gathered into 
a new constitution, that of 1917. This organic law re- 
enforces and consolidates earlier gains, affirming the re- 
public once more and reiterating the provisions destined to 
hold the church in check. In addition, it attempts to make 
permanent the victory of this last revolution, that of the 
poor man against the rich. This attempt is along two 
lines, especially, though there are others scarcely less im- 
portant. The first of these is by laws safeguarding labor. 
The second is by provisions concerning national wealth. 
One of these is designed to break up the overgrown landed 
estates. Another makes petroleum national property. 

The labor provisions have been much ridiculed. It is 
quite probable that there were few industrial experts 
among the young men of the constituent assembly which 
in the autumn of 1916 framed these articles. 
them over often and with care. 


I have read 
Aside from the fact that 
it is rather odd for a federal constitution to enter into such 
legislative detail, the laws strike me as humane and pro- 
gressive. They are right along the lines of that pro- 
nouncement, issued about the same time by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. May we 
hope that before long the legislatures and courts of our 
country will come to hold the human rights of the labor- 
ers as of at least equal worth with the property rights of 
the employer! Sometimes I wish we might be rid of the 
dead hand of the old common law, and start afresh with a 


modern and humaner code. 


LAND GRANTS A CURSE 

Sut it 1s, of course, the land laws and the oil question 
that have caused Uncle Sam so long to stalk by his neigh- 
bor’s house with his hat on and his nose in the air. The 
whole thing is so simple that it would be funny if it were 
not so tragic. It is like a line dispute between two pig- 
headed farmers. 

First, the land question. The “latifundios” (that is a 
Latin word, dating from the days before the empire, when 
the Roman republic was beginning to fall into decay 
through the wreck of farming in Italy) have been the curse 
of all Latin America. Large land grants were made by 
the Spanish monarchs, who on the basis of conquest held 
that they owned the entire domain. These were not forest 
wildernesses, as in our country, but cultivated fields. The 
natives were made virtual slaves, and the huge holdings 
have remained almost intact through the centuries. They 
prevail in South and Central America, too, though in Mex- 
ico they involved a far more highly developed native ag- 
riculture. 

I will not take space to point out the evils of such a 
system. A few large estates are bad enough, but when all 
the land is thus held, the condition is intolerable. Yet it 
has prevailed in Mexico for four hundred years. Under 
the new constitution a sincere attempt at a remedy has 
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begun. Each state is authorized to pass a law marking the 
maximum acreage of land which any individual shall own. 
Those who own more are given a reasonable time in which 
to sell off enough to bring them within the law. If they 
fail thus to reduce their holdings, the state condemns their 
surplus and opens it to homesteaders, giving them in return 
bonds to be redeemed as the land is paid for. 
hardly be a fairer system than that. 

But its enforcement has met a bitter resistance. In 
Mexico the native land owners have enlisted the coopera- 
tion of the church, and priests everywhere have been de- 
nouncing this “robbery.” 


There could 


The people, however, who like 
all agricultural peoples are land hungry, are eagerly sup- 
porting the agrarian policy of the government. Citizens 
of our country who own large tracts in Mexico have been 
very quiet about the matter, but have brought steady and 
heavy pressure to bear upon our department of state. These 
acts, they contend, amount to confiscation, since the state 
bonds offered in payment for the segregated lands are 
virtually worthless. 

Mr. Secretary Hughes has apparently lent a sympathetic 
ear to their complaints. He has had much to say about 
the “justice” which must be done by Mexico to our citi- 
zens. But the public, once in possession of the facts, is 
apt to ask why any of our citizens should be holding these 
land within the bounds of another 
Mr. 


William Randolph Hearst, however—doubtless in a mo- 


enormous tracts of 


nation. Details do not often get into the press. 
ment of inadvertence—let it get out that he owns 333,000 
acres of grazing lands in Chihuahua and 3,000,000 acres of 
His mother 
used to own a cattle ranch that, as I recall, was said to 


timber in the southern part of the republic. 


cover about 700,000 acres. President Obregon recently 
told the correspondent of The Christian Century that at 
one point on the Mexican border a tract of 700 kilometers 
long and 700 kilometers deep is owned by these Americans. 
That is a square amounting approximately to 125,000,000 
acres. In view of such revelations one begins to suspect 
that what the American land owners in Mexico object to 
is not so much losing part of their land as letting it be 


known how much they own. 


MEXICAN OIL 


The story of Mexican oil is, in outline at least, quite as 
simple as that of the land. From the beginning, in the 
granting of land titles the Spanish crown always reserved 
to itself all subsoil mineral rights. All underground valu- 
ables that might be discovered—“tesoros del subseulo”— 
belonged not to the owner of the surface but to the king. 
When the Mexican republic was set up, these crown rights 
passed to the federal government. To this day mines in 
Mexico are not owned, only leased. Building sands, rock, 
The 
first oil product to be utilized was asphalt, or pitch, as it 


used to be called. 


clay, etc., were excepted and went with the land. 
It, too, was allowed to go with the land, 
and so, in consequence, was the oil, when oil began to be 
3ut the framers of the new constitution held 
very properly that peroleum is a “tesoro del subsuelo,” and 
should belong to the government, along with the rest of 
such treasures. And they so enacted. 


developed. 
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This started a furious controversy. The foreign—anq 
Mexican—owners of oil wells shouted “confiscation,” Very 
well, said the government ; keep the wells you have bought 
in. But future developments must come under the new 
rule. The oil companies had, however, bought large tracts 
of prospective oil lands. They claimed that having made 
the purchase on the understanding that the oil if developed 
should be theirs, the enforcement of the new law deprived 
them of their legal rights. 

This, it must be admitted, is a difficult question. Mr, 
Hughes seems to side with the oil men. But if the Mexi- 
can government allows foreign investors to assert property 
rights in oil, what is it to say to its own citizens? Both 
the government and the Mexican people generally favor 
this law. For the government to have yielded would have 
meant its overthrow. In the United States oil, as well as 
all other mineral rights, has been allowed to go with the 
surface. But recently the government has been reserving 
the oil rights in newly settled lands of the west. If it had 
done so from the beginning, the country would be better off, 

The basis for the settlement of the controversial matters 
agreed upon by the mixed Mexican-American commission, 
which has recently been sitting in Mexico City, has not 
been made public. A tentative plan has at last been out- 
lined, and as a consequence the Obregon government— 
which has sworn to uphold the Mexican constitution of 
1917—has been recognized. This recognition should have 
taken place long since. The manner in which Obregon 
came into power was little enough to his credit. But he 
is an able man, and on the foundation laid by Carranza is 
maintaining a good government. 


GOVERN MENT NOT SOCIALISTIC 


Members of the Mexican cabinet are in such close touch 
with the common people, and some of the provisions of the 
new constitution are so revolutionary, that the Mexican 
government is charged with being socialistic. That is a 
word which has so wide a range of meaning that it is noth 
ing at which to take alarm. In some of the states a party 
called the socialist is in power. Yucatan is spoken of as 
the hotbed of this incipient bolshevism. But the leaders of 
the evangelical churches in Mexico have recently held a 
great Sunday school and young people’s convention in 
Yucatan. They returned delighted with what they saw. The 
condition of the laboring classes is much improved. There 
are schools everywhere. 

The Mexican peasant is too canny and too conservative 
to be a convert to communism. He is no more likely 0 
become a bolshevist than the American farmer of South 
Dakota. 


mostly in the fancy of superficial observers. 


The ravages of red radicalism in Mexico exist 
A few labor 
unions may be going to extremes, but it is an evil that will 
not spread. A social revolution that has changed the lct 
of the rural laborer in the henequen fields, to make use of 
but a single example, from that extreme of degradation 
under the Diaz regime pictured by John Kenneth Turner 
in his book, “Barbarous Mexico”—itself a bit of special 
pleading—to the freedom and better wages of today should 
command our sympathy and admiration, rather than stir 
our fear. 
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A Poet of Spiritual Power 


By Frederick F. Shannon 


R MANY years past some of us, on opening The 

Christian Century or other journals and seeing a 

poem by Thomas Curtis Clark, have hastened to read 
it before reading anything else the publication contained. 
This is not even to suggest that the “leaders” and special 
articles were not of front-rank importance; it is simply 
to confess that now and then a singer—a true poet—comes 
along with something so authentic in his message that 
even subjects of contemporary journalistic value may prof- 
itably wait a few minutes before being read. It requires 
something out of the ordinary—does it not?—to perform 
a poetic feat like this. 

And yet the poetry of Thomas Curtis Clark has done 
‘t for me times without number. I used to wonder at it, 
without making any analysis as to the why and wherefore 
of this nameless power. Now that I have his new book* 
—a perfectly beautiful piece of bookmaking, by the way— 
lam going to give myself the joy of trying to account for 
Mr. Clark’s subtle and very definite power as a poet. And 
| am going to do it, knowing full well that I shall fail to 
unfold his ultimate secret. “In no case,” says a great his- 
torian of the writing of history, “can you do more than 

nvey an impression, so various and complex is the mat- 

But is not this equally true of all final things? Life 
nd love and death and wonder and pain and poetry—all 
re so various and complex that, of their inmost being, 
they allow us to convey nothing more than an impression. 


FRESH POEMS ON LINCOLN 

In his choice of subjects, rather than subject-matter— 
{| may distinguish for a moment—Mr. Clark is exceeding- 
y happy. As the title of his new book indicates, Lincoin 
ulks large in the volume. There are a dozen poems upon 
this old and ever-new theme. Frankly, I wondered how this 
mighty soul, after all the songs which have been sung 
about him, could appear in a round dozen of different 
song-robes in a single volume containing sixty-nine songs, 
and still appear fresh, unhackneyed, and fadeless. I do not 
wonder any longer, nor, I think, will you after reading 
these lines : 


Wise with the wisdom of ages, 
Shrewd as a man of trade, 
Grim as the prophets and sages, 

Keen as a damask blade; 


Firm as a granite-ribbed mountain, 
Tender as woman’s song, 

Gay as a scintillant fountain— 
Yet was he oaken-st@ng. 


Here, the wonder of zons: 
Born unto pain and strife; 

Dead, ’mid a thousand pens, 
Deathless, he enters life. 


I know not how else 


What a sheer miracle of song! 
characterize this golden little stream bursting from the 


—. 


*Lincoln and Others. 
tge H. Doran Company. 


Thomas Curtis Clark. New York: 


$1.50 net. 


mountain of poesy. Oh, yes, the Lincoln wisdom, shrewd- 
ness, grimness, keenness, firmness, tenderness, gaiety, 
oaken-strength—they are all there, and something more! 
Is not that “something more” just the miraculous breath 
of a true poet breathed upon an old subject—and lo! it 
has become enchantingly new! 

The first sonnet of the Lincoln rosary is called “The 
Miracle,” beginning: 


The wild Kentucky hills were touched of God, 
And lo! a child was born. 


Then follows “At Gentryville,” fourteen lines any sonnet- 
writer, from Rossetti to Alice Meynell, might own with 
becoming pride. They must be quoted entire: 


From these dark streets flamed forth a brilliant light, 
This miry clay produced a mighty tree, 

From this rude town emerged the bravest knight 
That ever fought for human liberty. 

Can it have been he found his splendid dream 
Amid these shacks, where giant rats run wild? 
Perhaps from heaven a high, prophetic gleam 
Ensnared his heart, the while he thought and smiled. 
This very spot was where he laughed and talked: 
They say he whittled, whiling hours away. 

His naked feet these slimy alleys walked, 

And in this hut, perhaps, he learned to pray. 

This is the tale of tales since time began— 

How squalor travailed and brought forth a man! 


Looking over my notes, I find that I have both “Great- 
heart” and “At Gettysburg” marked for quoting entire, 
jealous lest, by sampling a line here and there, I mar the 
effect of these perfect tributes. Yet in these living times 
journalistic space is limited, so I will compromise and 
quote only “At Gettysburg,” believing that it will send 
you straight to the book itself for “Greatheart.” 


The whole world came to hear him speak that day, 
And all the ages sent their scribes to see 

And hear what word the new land had to say 

Of God and man and truth and liberty. 

Homer was there and Socrates and Paul, 

Shakespeare and Luther, Pitt, Cavour and Bright, 
With Washington—stanch friends of freedom all; 
Nor did he fail: he lifted there a light 

For all the earth to see, from fires of truth 

That surged within his breast. Yet that crude throng 
Of men knew not that through this man uncouth 
God spake as through old prophets, stern and strong. 
They turned away, these men, but angels bent 

From heaven to hear those flaming words, God-sent. 


If this is not a great sonnet, I have never read one. Yet 
I speak the truth when I say that I have read hundreds, 
if not thousands of sonnets, and among them a few great 
ones. 


A HERO WORSHIPPER 
I said a moment ago that Mr. Clark is fortunate in his 
subjects. He is an inveterate believer in high human per- 
sonality, as his appreciations of great men abundantly re- 
veal. Homer, Horace, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Keats, 
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as well as Lincoln and others, are reverently, rhythmically 
and understandingly appraised. Evidently, he lives and 
communes much with the great dead. But subjects, how- 
ever discriminatingly chosen, can never, of course, be sub- 
stituted for subject-matter. Herein lies one of our poet’s 
major qualities. His Muse feeds upon big themes. He is 


Is all of worth beneath some classic dome, 

Or when did God bid inspiration cease? 

Old Cesar is as dead as are his slaves; 

Wise Plato set no limits to men’s thought; 
Columbus fled from bonds and crossed the waves 
To gain a lore tradition had not taught; 

The Man of Galilee refused to wear 


alive with life. Life, in all of its moods and tenses, its 
pathos and tragedy, its drabness and sublimity, its romance 
and lyricism, sits in with this poet at more than occasional 


The shackles haughty priests prescribed for him, 
His spirit was as free as was the air 
That played about the storied Gerizim. 


New thoughts, new dreams, new duties lure us on 


feasts of song; life, big-toned and wide-winged, is one of Whe hell ae ciaeet Giltet Gan Ge Gane. 


his abiding familiars. Any page will make good my con- 


tention. For example, this gem entitled “Romance” : A VITAL FAITH 


I have not sung of Arcady, 


I commend this to some of our dry-as-dust theologians 
Because I live there still. 


and ecclesiastical leaders, so-called, who are highly (?) 
resolved upon dechristianizing all who refuse to accept 
their own interpretations of Christianity! What a big, 
vital faith burns at the heart of these lines: 


I have not lauded love’s sweet ways, 
Nor praised the charm of summer days, 
For love has not deserted me, 

And summer has not ceased to be: 


I have not sung of Arcady, 
Because I live there still. 


Nowhere, perhaps, does this singer’s contagiously beau- 
tiful faith in life find nobler voice than in his memorable 
sonnet, “If Winter Comes”: 


If winter comes, and winds blow wild and chill, 
If queenly roses perish with the cold, 

Be well assured that from the ashen mould 

Shall bourgeon lovely gardens that shall fill 

The earth with beauty. For the wood and hill, 
By north wind shorn, bright robes of living green 
Shall soon be wrought, unheard, unseen, 

By Him who turns destruction to His will. 

If winter comes—alas, and it shall come!— 
Men’s hearts will ache, by lonely brooding pent; 
In that bleak hour shall every choir be dumb 
That fills our hearts today with sweet content: 
Yet Life still reigns, and soon the year will bring 
Maytime and joy, with all things blossoming. 


Here, then, are poems of power. They are replete with 
the power of the artist, the seer, the singer, the inter- 
preter—in a word, of one who has profound understanding 
of life’s variousness, romance, pathos and tragedy. 


A FOE OF MATERIALISM 


But having said this, there remains something more im- 
portant still. Thomas Curtis Clark’s poetry is all aglow 
with spiritual passion. He sits not in the seat of the scorn- 
ful nor companions with the muck-rakers ; he marches with 
that white host of royal singers who are already off for 
the City of God even in the midst of the years. There 
is nothing hectic, neurotic or unclean in the soul of this 
singer of lofty songs. As much as any poet living and 
working today, and vastly more than most of them, Mr. 
Clark is smiting the Goliath of Materialism with smooth, 
round stones gathered from the brooks of God. And he 
hurls them with Davidic accuracy. I could make good this 
assertion by reproducing single lines from almost any poem 
in the book. But I prefer to present “Revolt” and “In 
An Age of Science”: 


Why prattle of the pageantry of Rome? 
Why celebrate anon the isles of Greece? 


The littl world of olden days is gone, 

A thousand universes come to light; 

The eyes of science penetrate the night 

And bring good tidings of eternal dawn: 

There is no night, they find, there is no death, 
But life begetting ever fuller life; 

They look still deeper, and amid the strife 
They note pervading harmony. The breath 
Of morning sweeps the wastes of earth, 

And we who talked of age become as gods, 
Scanning the spheres, discoursing of the birth 
Of countless suns. No longer human clods, 
We stand alert and speak direct to Him 

Who hides no more behind dumb seraphim. 


God in Nature 


OD must have made the wood, 
The deep, dark wood, 
The cool, sweet wood— 
The swaying boughs that lap and lean 
To form a soothing, fairy screen. 
God took the hand of Nature in his own, 
And thus the seeds of the great wood were sown. 


God must have made the desert, 
The sun-clad desert, 
The age-old desert— 
The rugged rimmed, and gray-green land, 
sy solitude and silence spanned. 
God gave the brush to Nature. 
“Paint,” said he, 
“This mystery-hidden, wondrous land for me.” 


God must have made the sky, 

The day-bright sky, 

The midnight sky— 
Suns, moons and planets in their race 
Through zons and through boundless space. 
God breathed in Nature’s heart the vital fire, 
And lo! unnumbered worlds at his desire. 


Marcaret A. WINDES. 





Woman’s Rights and Duties 


to vote and sit in the legislature. China and many of 
the Slavic governments have granted the same privi- 
lege. The Latins lag behind, but the crusade is on among 
them and in the end the female of the species will vote 
alongside the male. She has long had the same right to toil, 
ut not always the same right to think. From time imme- 
morial the “war of the sexes” has been an uneven one. In 
a military society it was inevitable that woman should be 
the silent partner; in any society she must be the home- 
Keeper. 
But paternalism carried the matter too far. When the mili- 
taristic society began to give way to democracy, the old 
presumptions hung over and grafted themselves onto the 
roots of things. The vote was “conferred” and the ability 
to fight was a sine qua non of the privilege of voting. In 
the patriarchal order woman was property. In the semi- 
patriarchal society that followed she was not cognate but 
merely agnate to her husband; that is, she was his first servant 
best his lieutenant. Property rights were paramount 
to any fundamental human right, so far as either she or her 
children were concerned. Thus, she was not counted in 
vhen education became a means of training one for more 
iseful service to social institutions; she was the child-bearer, 
ut lordly man was the governor, from the home through 
the school and church up to the army and the government. 
But the theses of democracy have gradually reasoned their 
way through to the bottom. The cause of woman’s sub- 
servience has been found to be a mere graft on the root of 
ocial fundantentals. In our highly ‘specialized industrial 
order she is privileged to work at more than four hundred 
ecupations and there are few avocations denied her. She 
has, by force of her own capacity, lifted herself from the 
position of a drudge into that of a skilled worker. In our 
more democratic societies she has entered schools of higher 
learning and carried off her full share of the prizes. She has 
hattled against prejudice to enter the learned professions and 
is showing that sex has little to do with native, inherent 
ability. The ballot is only a high sign and symbol of a much 
larger prize that she has won, largely by her own diligence 
nd patient efforts; for of us men it must be said, to our dis- 
redit as a sex, that many of us here clung long and tenaciously 
to the old mores of the tribe, which put woman “in her place.” 
> * * 


, MONG all the Teutonic peoples, woman has the right 


or at 


Feminism vs. 
Woman’s Right 


Liberty tends always to run into license and there are “new 


women” who are proving no exception to the rule. They 
nave taken on the title of “feminists.” And feminism, like 
inost isms, is too much of a good thing. These sisters of ours 
tush off into vehement denunciation of the male portion of our 
‘ommon society and pronounce mass judgments on all their 
ways. Here are some choice quotations from an interview 
with Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, president of the National 
Woman’s party, as published in The Dearborn Independent: 


The end of the 
We women 


“Henceforth women are to be dictators. 
dictatorship of the world by men is in sight. 
lave lived long enough in the cramped confines of a misfit 


‘ocial structure. We have been forced to sit still too long. 
We have been powerless for such an endless time that we have 
*nough stored-up energy to shape any structure to our will. 

“We know we can manage the house. We can and will 
Teconstruct it. We can put on the left wing and a right wing. 
Ve can even tear the house down if we like, and I think 
men know that perfectly well. 

“The time has come to take this world muddle that men 
have created and turn it into an orderly, peaceful, happy abid- 
ing place for humanity. In its present condition the world 
's Its Own worst indictment against the dictatorship of men. 
Men have always obstructed and suppressed the intellect of 


one-half of the human race. They have always worked for 
themselves. That is not sufficient. The error lies here. 

“Men have always kept women in subjection. To acknowl- 
edge women as equals would have destroyed their own pedes- 
tals. But now we propose to destroy these pedestals of 
egotistical man. They have opposed an even partially woman- 
governed world, fearing a limitation of their undisputed freedom. 

“Men have insisted not only that we live in a man-governed 
world but also that we worship in a man-dominated church; 
we no longer accept this. When we speak of women as 
dictators, we mean that we are establishing such dictatorship 
for the good of the human race. 

“The day is not far off when the woman's party, of which I 
um president, will be strong enough to impose any measure 
it may choose. We mean to plant the idea of independence 
in the mind of every woman. Our party will be a woman's 
party, and only a woman's party. It will have no members, 
no officers, no employes who are not women.” 

This is a declaration of independence with a 
Woman here declares war on her fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons. The doughty war mistress of the new 
party of amazons forgets that a majority of us poor male 
mortals voted for her emancipation! It would seem common 
justice to give us, not thanks—we do not deserve that—but 
recognition as good fellows, at least, and a welcome into the 
new world of equal rights. 

* * * 


vengeance. 
own 


The Biological 
Differentiation 

The old social stratification of a superior male and an in- 
ferior female sex did not have a biological cause so 
as it did an adventitious sociological cause. It was part and 
parcel of a military social order. But beneath that there was, 
and forever will be, a biological differentiation that is decisive 
in determining occupational lines. “There is little in scientific 
social findings to justify any pre-conception of woman's in- 
terior mental quality; there is much to justify a claim for 
mental difference of a kind. Physically, the case is above 
controversy; woman was, in the lower phases of society, made 
the drudge, and she has done all sorts of hard muscular toil, 
but it has always been at the cost of home and child and 
«very refinement of the social order. Her emancipation from 
household slavery and servantage furnishes a kind of index 
to social progress. Personally she can work as hard as man 
end in as difficult positions. 

No doubt she could have been evolved into a first rate “fighting 
man” had not maternity as a sociei fact interfered. Certainly 
che has proved that she can learn anything man can learn—and 
ofttimes beat him to it. And it is not in the kast beyond per- 
adventure that she can be his equal as a “man of affairs,” once 
she has the privilege of working at it without prejudice and in 
such numbers as to give her the benefit of the law of chance. 

But these considerations are not to the point, at 
to the main point. 


much 


least not 
The main point is that woman is the mother 
of the race, that man cannot be, and that not only does the 
race need mothers more than 
legislators, governors, 


it needs managers of business, 
property or fighting men, but that the 
mothering business cannot be well done while doing these other 
things. The mothering done, then let woman do anything she 
chooses to do. We can trust a real mother to make the choice. 
She will always choose with reference to that most important 
business with which mortals are vested—that of making a gen- 
eration that will be better than their own. 

After all, government is more a thing of good housekeeping 
than it is of business. Schools are children at the mother’s 
knee in a specialized sense. Courts are, or ought to be, maternal 
judgments pronounced upon our naughty, quarreling children. 
Women may have been adventitious in their social history through 
force of social circumstance, but in a genuinely civilized social 
order men will be the adventitious factors in the business of 
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making the world a fit place for homes. The home is the pri- 
mary social institution; all others are appendages to it, or sub- 
sidiaries of it. It would be fully as logical for men to declare 
that they will not earn the daily bread and be husbands, as for 
women to proclaim their unwillingness to make and keep a home. 
And a man doing house work while the woman does the world 
work would strike even the feminist as a ludicrous caricature. 

Give us women who put the maternal before all else and we 
will trust them to do any of the work of the world they choose 
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to undertake. Some may choose spinsterhood that they may 
mother humanity, and to such we will commit the keeping of 
our most sacred social goods. We could entrust them to none 
who loves self more than a home and puts rights above duties, 
All the wreck and ruin scattered through history has been be- 
cause men have not acted like fathers and brothers to their 
own kind.. We look to the diviner instinct of the maternal to 
save us from such tragedy in the future. 


Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, September 10, 1923. 

T has been a week of alarms and anxieties, and it must be 

added, of humiliation. At the moment it looks as if Italy 

and Greece would make peace; the crisis is reported to be 
over. The Greeks are to pay over a large sum and to consent 
to the occupation of Corfu pending an inquiry into the murder 
oi the Italian general. Sentence first, trial afterwards. That 
is how it looks, but it is better than a futile war. Mussolini has 
won his victory. The enemies of the league of nations have an 
opportunity for crowing, all the upholders of a regime of force 
are let loose. But they may crow too soon. It is being revealed 
to a host of onlookers how without some such association as 
the league of nations Europe would be at the mercy of any 
Mussolini who might arise. Without that league, or something 
like it, there is nothing before us but the intrigues and insin- 
cerities of the chancellories of Europe. Such a revelation may 
bring over to the support of the league many who had not thought 
it necessary. We set out to replace the appeal to force by the 
appeal to law, but while these words were on men’s lips, many 
of them were using them only to call to their aid the idealist. 
When that is no longer necessary they once more join in the 
current sneer against idealism. But that has great allies. Its 
friends are “exultations, agonies and love and man’s unconquer- 
able mind.” 


The Terror 
in Japan 

The terrible sufferings through which the Japanese are passing 
have made all men turn their minds in sympathy to the island 
nation in the east. The papers have moralized upon the un- 
subdued powers of the earth, but all such thoughts are sub- 
ordinate to the thought that our fellow men have tasted and 
still taste horror as terrible as man has never known. The dis- 
tinctions of race seem to vanish in such an hour. To give this 
sympathy a practical application the lord mayor of London, 
himself an invalid at the moment, has opened a fund. The 
British residents in Japan have not suffered as much as was 
at first feared. But there have been losses to mourn. 

It is interesting to notice how such news awakens many 
I was traveling this morning in Lancashire 
when a poor woman told me that a certain factory was expecting 
to provide good work for its workers because of an order from 
Japan. The order was cancelled, and because of an earthquake 
in Japan some workers in Lancashire will go short. 


varied responses. 


*- * * 


The Shadow 
of Unemployment 

There is no doubt that this country, which has had bad trade 
conditions for some time, will have even worse conditions during 
the coming winter unless there is a change in the political and 
economic sky. In Lancashire I heard a sad tale of unemploy- 
ment, and short time of mills running at a loss, and of businesses 
on the verge of bankruptcy. It must not be forgotten by my 
readers, when they think of Great Britain, that the industrial 
prosperity of our people is very hard hit. We are not without 
pride when we think of our credit. We have submitted to tax- 


ation beyond that endured by other European nations. But 
these things must not hide the fact that while there is little 
unemployment in France there is much in this country. There 
are economists who think we have paid too great a price for our 
determination to keep up our credit. The French can justly 
point to their desolated country. We have no scars on the face 
of our country to show where the invader has been, but no one 
can look in upon industrial England without marking the suffer- 
ing of the unemployed, and they are paying the penalty of war. 
Ss = 


The ex-President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church 

The death of the Rev. J. E. Wakerley removes from the ranks 
of Methodism one who has performed a long term of service, 
and yet seemed to have much still to give. He had been presi- 
dent of his church, an honor which is not lightly bestowed. To 
understand such a man it is necessary to visit the East Ham 
central mission in which he ministered. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists with an excellent courage have built vast homes for these 
missions in crowded areas. It was never a problem whether or 
not they could find the money. The real doubt must have been 
whether thou could find the men, but they have found them. 
‘ large number of men with the peculiar gifts needed for such 
1 work have been found ready. Among them was Mr. Wakerley, 
but perhaps he suffered more than he seemed to do from his 
strenuous years in East London. 

At East Ham, writes a brotherhood speaker, in the Christian 
World, Mr. Wakerley built up the biggest brotherhood in Lon- 
don, with a membership of two thousand. He thoroughly un- 
derstood working men, and his full-blooded humanity and cheery 
manner drew them in crowds. He simply revelled and rollicked 
as conductor of the meeting. His Saturday evening concerts, 
with the finest artists, were a rich treat to the East Londoners, 
and had a decided refining influence. A band of enthusiastic 
and capable workers gathered around him, and under his direc- 
tion—and he was an organizer of victory—everything went with 
a swing. 


Spiritual Healing 

An animated, but good-tempered discussion upon spiritual heal- 
ing has been proceeding in the Times and elsewhere. Great 
physicians and ministers of religion have been down in the arena 
An earnest preacher in Westminster Abbey had made bold claims 
for “spiritual healing.” That began the discussion. The phy- 
sicians do not question the possibility of such healing. They 
write reverently about the power of God, but like good scientists 
they desire to have the evidence sifted, and they do not want 
to seek for a new cause if the facts are capable of being ex- 
plained without it. They would distinguish between the results 
of suggestion and spiritual healing, and they would require to 
know whether the cures in question could be explained by sug- 
gestion—a method which may be used by those who have no 
religious faith at all. And they are anxious to know by what 
methods of diagnosis a clergyman could tell that a disease was 
cancer. The British Medical Journal, in a comment on the dis- 
cussion, declares that diagnosis should be left to the trained 
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physician. There is now no bitterness and no taking sides. It 
looks as if the men of faith and the men of science could rec- 
gnize each other and work in close co-operation, and if the 
time has not come to draft a covenant between the two the pre- 
amble might be laid down with the motto, “Thou shalt not take 
the name of God in vain.” 


The Friend of 
Crippled Children 

Sir William Treloar has recently died, rich in years and in 

He was never conspicuous in the service of the church, 

far as | know. He would have thought it enough like Abou 
Ben Adhem to say, “write me as one who loved his fellowmen.” 
He gave a great part of his life and energy to the crippled 
hildren, and for them he founded the Alton home. It is not 
n infrequent experience to discover in a business man a deep 
thusiasm for some philanthropy. For it they are prepared 
) do anything—they make themselves like the unfortunate widow 
n the parable for its sake: their friends simply have to subscribe. 
Such was Sir William Treloar, once lord mayor of London, 
when the crippled children were to be helped. That charming 
writer, Mr. Pett Ridge, to quote another example, has an en- 
thusiasm for a creche for poor children in Hoxton. Such men 
ire fine supports to any institution, and it is fortunate that there 
re so many of them. But none was greater in his magnificent 
nthusiasm than Sir William Treloar. 

= « 


And So Forth 


It is a cause of thanksgiving that the Irish Free State is now 
admitted to the league of nations. The elections have shown 
2 majority for the government in office, but there is still a strong 
republican party. The most serious of the government’s prob- 
lems may well prove to be finance. - It is announced that 
‘embroke chapel, Liverpool, where Dr. Aked once ministered, is to 
lose owing to a lack of financial support. Caves of Adullam, in 
which the heretics and rebels against wrongs and orthodoxies 
meet together, are always hard to finance. Dr. Aked himself 
has been in this country and has been welcomed by large and 
appreciative congregations. The Life brigade has 
ad a party visiting Denmark. They were received everywhere 
vith enthusiasm. The B. L. B. is a society kindred to the Boys’ 
rigade. It was formed largely under the inspiration of the late 
Dr. Paton. He had in mind the training of boys to save life. 
herefore in the B. L. B. dummy rifles are not used and the 
mphasis of the training is laid upon ambulance, fire drill and 
ther methods of saving life. . . The church congress meets 
the end of the month in Plymouth, the Congregational union 
n Northampton early in October. The church congress takes for 
s subject “Our Lord Jesus Christ and Modern Life.” There 
s to be, among other meetings, one upon “The Christian Ideal 
and Nations,” with Lord Hugh Cecil as one of the speakers. 


Boys’ 
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It is interesting to note that Lord Rothermere says, “we have had 
enough of Lord Robert Cecil.” 
refers. 


I wonder to whom the “we” 


A Chinese Pilgrim 

A book likely to be widely read is “The Travels of Fa-Hsien”’ 
(399-414 A. D.), a book published by the Cambridge University 
press. It gives the wonderful story of a Buddhist missionary. 
From it I should like to quote one passage full of human ten- 
derness 

“Fa-Hsien had now been many years away from his own 
iand of Han. The people he had had to deal with were all in- 
habitants of strange countries. The mountains, the streams, 
plants and trees on which his eyes had lighted were not those 
of old days. Moreover, those who had traveled with him were 
separated from him, some having remained behind in these coun- 
tries, others having died. Now beholding only his own shadow, 
he was constantly sad at heart, and when suddenly by the side 
of this jade image, he saw a merchant make offering of a white 
fan from China, his feelings overcame him and his eyes filled 
with tears.” 


EpwWarpD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Israel, a Missionary Nation* 


ATIONS have individuality. There is as much difference 
N between England and our country as between Jones and 

Smith. I am now for the third time visiting Europe adn 
the difference between countries grows upon me. 

Anyone holding the social gospel must insist that nations as 
nations have definite obligations in the world family. The day 
of internationalism is here and national isolation is wrong. No 
man and no nation lives alone. Unemployment, for instance, can 
no longer be solved nationally; it is international in scope. Today 
there are over a million men out of work in England (some say 
a million and a half), while in our country there are not enough 
men to do the work needed. Wages, rents, food-stuffs, tariffs 
and many other international factors enter into the problems. 
Even more important is the international problem of peace and 
war. All intelligent people know that war may break out again 
at any hour. There is no use dwelling in a fool’s paradise. If 
America ever hopes to help, now is the time; tomorrow may be too 
late. If this were a book rather than a very brief and limited 
article one might discuss a dozen problems all of which demand 
international treatment; none of which can possibly be settled 
by any one nation. 

Nations have made vast contributions. Greece gave the world 
culture; Rome gave law; Israel gave religion. These are broad 
generalizations, but true in the main. Looking at the United 
States of America in such a large way, what may we hope our 
world contribution, over a period of 1,000 years, may be? To 
this question our best brains may be devoted. Israel kept alive 
the idea of God. Today a great publishing house offers to put 
out any book dealing with God—so eager is the quest for Him. 
When the preacher offers to throw some light on God, crowds 
attend—but it must be light, not a deeper shadow. 
keep alive the idea of God and of Christ? 
contribution to the world? 
live to ourselves. 


Will America 
What will be our 
One thing is certain, we cannot 
The policy of isolation is unthinkable to any 
social-minded person. I hear Englishmen of light and leading 
expressing sorrow that we are not in the league. 
that they utter; it is a painful disappointment. It is the note a 
mother uses when she tells you her son has not yet joined the 
church. The fifty-two nations now in the league would doubtless 
be glad to re-write its constitution so as to remove article 10, or 
any other element to which America might object. 


It is not criticism 


One thing 


*Oct. 14, “Israel a Missionar~ Nation.” Ex. 19°1 ; Isa 
20-22 
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is sure, whether we enter the league or not, we can no longer 
remain outside the international conferences. A country as strong, 
as enlightened, as rich as America must help to settle the affairs 
of the world. Americans demand peace; America can help to 
keep the world out of the next war. “The next war”—why, it 
may blot out all civilization! It may bring about another “dark 
age.” We cannot ignore this world condition. We cannot stand 
idly by while the fire breaks out. Suppose that on your way 
home tonight you see a fire breaking out, in a tiny flame, in your 
friend’s house. Suppose that you are able to put it out, but you 
go on about your own selfish business or pleasure. Could you 
excuse yourself for such an action, or rather lack of action? 
Thinking men can only teach one lesson this morning as they 
stand before intelligent classes—they must define America’s atti- 
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tude to the world situation. Shall America come to be known 
as a rich industrial or commercial nation only? We know the 
end of such an objective. Shall America come to be known as a 
reckless, pleasure-hunting nation? Anyone can foretell the dis- 
aster that waits upon that folly. Or, shall some Macaulay or 
Gibbon writing one thousand years from now, tell the beautify 
story of the fair republic which, characterized by faith in Christ, 
kept alive the highest ideals and unselfishly used power to keep 
the nations in the paths of peace and good-will? 


“As He died to make men holy, 
Let us live to make men free.” 


Joun R. Ewers, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A New Prophet! 


Epitork THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: At last and at length the voice of sanity is heard in 
the land; a new prophet has arisen in distracted Israel, and be- 
It bodes well, 
for when we can laugh at our foibles and smile at our shib- 
poleths, a better day will dawn. More than they who watch 
for the morning are we, the rank and file, who await the dawn 
of sanity in all this welter of my doxy and your doxy; and here 
comes dear Thomas L. Masson, who has entertained many of us 
still and bells 
he makes us laugh at ourselves and our vitriolic leaders. What 
is it How many a humble Christian has dazedly 
asked that question! 


hold, it is the voice of a professional humorist! 


for decades in “Life,” and sticking to his cap 
all about? 
Masson lets us up in the air, but there 
is a grin on our faces, a smile lingers around our cheek wrinkles, 
and we await, Oh, so anxiously, the next article of the series. 
No: quaint humor that illuminates and delights. When 
this series is completed (he surely will write a round dozen) 
they must be published in book form and that will be the event 
Long live Grand- 
father Masson, the genial and kindly professional humorist who 


Satire? 


of the year, the best religious book of a period. 


can make us laugh at what has often threatened to disrupt de- 
nominations, reintroduce the spirit of the inquisition, and make 
the worldling smile or sneer at “the way these Christians 
love.” 

More from Masson and Douglas and less from—Oh well, the 
fellows who are destitute of even a semblance of humor! 

Wituram U. HELFFRICH. 

Church, Bath, Pa. 


Christ Reformed 


Thinks Ellis Inaccurate 


Entror THe Crmristian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read the interesting article by Dr. William T. 
Ellis in yeur issue of August Té6th, entitled “Tie Breakdown of 
Missions in Turkey—and a New Call to the Church.” I note 
“single sentence paragraphs” in which Dr. 
Ellis calls attention, in a very striking way, to changes which 
have taken place in the near east, and to which he refers as 
being “sensational developments.” They are so indeed. Sensa- 
tional certaimly are the statements made in paragraph 7 in which 
the writer refers to the Caucasus The statements made in this 
paragraph are tone the less sensationa! because of their in- 
Indeed a correct statement af the situation would 
not be semsatione! at all. 

1 It is asserted that “all American 
closed down by Bolshevik regulations.” This is not 
The work of the American Board in the Cau- 
casus has been closed. This work was not forbidden absolutely, 
hut such limitations were put upon it that it was thought best to 
stop the work. It might, however, be inferred that the work had 
extent. This is 


especially the seven 


correctness, 


work has been 
assertion 


mission 


wholly incorrect. 


heen well established and was considerable in 


not the case. The work was new, only onc yeat old and there 
were three missionaries only, and all located at Erivian. 

2. Dr. Ellis asserts that the Near East Relief in the Caucasus 
does no work of religious instruction, and is not “allowed” to 
de it. Most of the orphanage work of the Near East Relief in 
the Caucasus is located in Alexandropol in three large units 
adjacent to the city in quarters formerly used as barracks by the 
Russian army. In of them a church is maintained. In 
cach a Gregorian priest is employed who devotes his entire time 
to religious work. 


each 


Services are held every Sunday in each unit, 
attended by orphans and by any others who may care to attend. 
Dr. Ellis, I believe, has never visited the Caucasus work of the 
Near East Relief, certainly not within the past twenty-seven 
months. If he “the Polygon,” for example, he 
would be greatly surprised if he should go to the Polygon church 
Sunday morning to find it crowded with 1,200 boys at a regular 
service of the Gregorian Church, including an excellent sermon 
and Gregorian music rendered by a regular choir. It is quite 
true that no religious instruction is given in the day schools of 
the Near East Kelief, but neither is such instruction given, nor 
is allowed, in most American public schools with which I am 
,amiliar. 

3. No training in moral principles, writes Dr. Ellis, is allowed 
in these orphanages. This singularly incorrect. 
Moral training and instruction are given constantly by native 


should visit 


statement is 


“orphan managers,” and in some cases by Americans. 

4. In two places Dr. Ellis stresses the alleged fact that the 
Near East Relief orphans are “definitely” indoctrinated with 
anti-Christian bolshevism, and that there is compulsory imposi- 
tion of bolshevist teaching. I enter simply a complete denial. 
No such instruction is given in any school or orphanage of the 
Near East Relief in the Caucasus. Such instruction has not 
been required by the government. 

5. The statement by Dr. Ellis that the government “already 
exercises complete authority” over the Near East Relief orphans 
is equally unfounded. This assertion is simply without any 
whatever. I venture to say that the government 
Armenia imposes no more stringent regulations of 
authority upon these orphanages than is imposed by the state 
upon American private orphanages. This is true, for example, 
in the matter of the education of these orphanages. The Near 
East Relief chooses its own teachers, its own textbooks, and out- 
lines its own courses of study. There is inspection by the govern- 
ment department of education, as indeed there should be. Pri- 
vate schools are so inspected generally by the state in America. 

One wonders from what sources Dr. Ellis secured his informt 
tion regarding American orphanages in the Caucasus. 

I am able to make these denials of Dr. Ellis’ statements be- 
cause for two years I have served the Near East Relief in the 
Caucasus, first as a “district commander,” and then as director 
of orphanages and manager of the Caucasus work. 
Moreover, the religious work has been under my direct super- 
vision as director of orphanages. During the two years I was also 
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haison officer for the Near East Relief with the government 
und was daily in negotiation with the government. I am there- 
fore, 1 believe, fully acquainted with the attitude of the soviet 
povernment upon the matters in question. 


Geneva, September 10. E. W. RANKIN. 


From Cover to Cover 
Eptor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In the three years or more during which I have taken 
The Christian Century, and read it with interest and satisfaction, 
often with enthusiasm, I have not had a number that interested me 
as much as the one of September 20 of the present year. In telling 
you so, 1 am of course violating that sacred ethic of the faithful 
reader which forbids his telling editors what he thinks of their 
output unless he thinks badly of it; but I am overcome, possibly 
to the point of irresponsibility, by the splendor of this number. 

Two of the articles amused me. One of these, which amuses 
by intention of the writer, is Thomas L. Masson’s “What Is It 
All About?” This is as suggestive and agile a bit of sustained 
humor as one could wish for, and with a mighty good lesson 
running through it all. The other is the editorial on “Defending 
Wealth,” in which a book entitled “A Defense of Wealth” is 
subjected to a castigation which it thoroughly deserves if it is a 
really-truly effort at defense of the wealth-spots that disfigure 
our civilization. But I wonder. Isn’t that book a satire? Possibly 
not, but whether so or otherwise, the sentiment of The Christian 
Century in criticizing it is so high and so sound that my enjoyment 
of the joke upon the critic, if it happens to be a joke, is submerged 
in my satisfaction with the “Century’s” sentiments. 

Another of the articles I especially enjoyed was that one of the 
vise and genial Safed on “The Tired Business Man.” I have 
very much liked all of the sage’s contributions, from hot corn- 
bread and honey to painful dental work; but this one, with its 
exnosure of the tired-business-man myth rises to the top. Then 
there is Bishop Gore’s “The Royal Law of Brotherhood,” which 
coes far to make a reader feel that after all Christianity is not 
the paganistic cult it so often seems to be when Christian principles 
and high-bred—or should it be hybrid ?—business interests conflict. 
And Edward A. Steiner’s contribution on “The Myth of the Great 
Race,” satisfies a yearning I have long had for a challenge from 
wome competent student to the know-it-all know-nothings who with 
empty professions of Christianity are trying to catalogue caste 
with natural phenomena. 


Washington, D. C. Louis F. Post. 


Declares Jesus Alone Infallible 


Eotor THe CHristran CENTURY: 

SIR: With intense interest I read the bold and sharp criti- 
sms of James A. Cooper, Youngstown, Ohio, on your editorial 
nder the above title in the issue of September 20. His criticisms 
ut to the quick, nevertheless they are exceedingly illuminating 
They present the true situation. And truth must be 
made known for the advancement of the spiritual life in the 
urch of Christ. 

In the fourth century of our era, Ulfilas, a bishop of the 
Goths, in translating the Bible into Gothic, wisely omitted trans- 
lating the war books of the Old Testament, because he claimed 
that those books would make his people more ferocious than 
itherto, leading them to wipe out their enemies with the sword 
1 the name of Ged, as later on Clovis, king of the Franks, did. 
ver against Ulfilas, I heard an evangelical pastor during the 
‘ast war arousing his people “to smite the enemies in the name 
f God.” 

lt is high time that Christians realize the mistakes of the past 
and turn from the external authority of the Bible to the in- 
ternal, grasping the thought of John 20:31, “These are written 
‘iat ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ and that believing, 
¢ may have life in his name.” That is, by walking in his foot- 
teps character, eating his flesh and _ blood, 
‘similating his God-life, we get life. 


and fair. 


emulating his 
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The Roman church laid stress upon the church. ‘Outside 
oi the church no salvation,” they claim. Over against Roman- 
ism, Protestantism in Luther and Calvin laid stress on “the 
Bible, the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible.’ The church 
must step forward and realize that neither the church nor the 
Bible are infallible, but Jesus Christ, and no one but Christ, 
the Messiah, the Son of God, in whom alone God has revealed 
iiimself perfectly, infallibly. In him alone have we the perfect 
life and highest revelation. 


Bloomfield, N. J. Henry J. WEeEsER- 


“Defending” Wealth 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY : 

SIR: That “illuminating and inspiring” volume, “A Defense 
of Wealth,” came to my study some time ago. After a careful 
survey of same I came to the conclusion that this was simply 
propaganda to maintain our present pagan economic order. I am 
glad the author survived those “operations,” since he still has op- 
portunity to mend his ways. It is amazing how men will pawn 
their souls to the devil in order to be well thought of by the 
Respectability. Some time ago a funeral procession was hauled 
in, near my home, and upon examination of the parties involved 
by state police, the casket was found to contain booze! When 
the devil has men under his control they will do anything he 
suggests for the promise of fame and power. Just how Mr. 
Walker can harmonize Christ and Czsar, two eternally antago- 
nistic forces, is beyond my ability to comprehend. Your splendid 
edtorial of September 20 is a daring challenge to such a misleading 
volume. 

M. Mirzet. 


Reformed Church, a 


Everett, Penna. 


Trinity 
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THE NEXT WAR 
NEAR? 


Crisis has followed crisis in Europe in the past twelve- 
month—first Turkey, then the Ruhr, then Italy and Greece. 
The next crisis may be the final spark leading to another 
European conflagration into which America may be unwit- 
tingly drawn. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


enables the thinking American to view the present Euro- 
pean turmoil in its full significance by presenting news 
without coloring it and getting at the facts ef a situation 
instead of accepting misleading official propaganda. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly also provides a review 
of the best in the current literature of all countries and a 
discussion of music, art and the drama. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to every intelligent American who desires un- 
biased information, enabling him to form for himself a 
balanced judgment on what is going on abroad. 


.+++++Mail Coupon Below..... 


Guardian Newspapers, Inc., 
Candler Bidg., 220 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed 
to me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with 
the current issue. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Chesterton Still 
Assaulting Protestants 
The zeal of the new convert marks the 
recent attacks of Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
noted English writer, on the Protestant 
religion At the recent Roman Catholic 
congress Mr. Chesterton expressed his be- 
lief that Protestantism was as dead as a 
door-nail, and secondly, that if Luther 
and the pope repeated their difference to- 
day, the world would be on the 
the pope. Attacked by 
las in the “Sunday Express,” 


side of 
Mr. James Doug- 
Mr. Chester- 
ton returns to the charge. In truth, he 
Mr. himself that 
Protestantism is dead. Protestantism is 
that who 
boast of being Protestants have entirely 
forgotten what it was. Of course, the at- 
Rome is not dead. Qnly it is no 
longer the Protestant attack any more 
than it is the donatist or the catharist at- 
tack. Julian Protestant when 
he worshipped Apollo, but he was as much 
a Protestant as most 


says, Douglas proves 


so completely dead even those 


tack on 


was not a 


modern men. 


Mission Deficit Will 
Increase This Year 
The fundamentalist 
is raging in the 
effect 
usually have. 


controversy which 
Presbyterian 
that controversies 
The practical work of the 
The mission 
board has been able to balance its budget, 
but the foreign board is threatened with a 
great increase of deficit. The 
$675,000, and this 


church is 
having the such 


church is suffering. home 


umount was 
deficit will 
grow by the end of the year to the un- 
heard of figure of $1,200,000. It is assert- 
ed that near east relief has diverted much 
money from Presbyterian 


work. 


some say 


foreign mission 


Will Hold Conference 

on Economics 

held in 
1924. This 


con fe rence on 


\ unique conference will be 
Birmingham, England, April 5, 
conference is called “the 
Christian politics, economics and citizen 
In the call for the conference the 
following principles are stated: “The basis 
of this conference is the conviction that 
the Christian faith, rightly interpreted and 


ship.” 


consistently followed, gives the vision and 
the power essential for solving the prob- 
lems of today, that the social ethics of 
Christianity have been greatly neglected 
by Christians with disastrous consequences 
to the individual and to society, and that 
it is of first importance that these should 
be given a clearer and more persistent em- 
phasis. In the teaching and work of 
Jesus Christ there are certain fundamen- 
tal principles, such as the universal father- 
hood of God with its corollary that man- 
kind is God's family and the law that 
whosoever loseth his life shall find it, 
which if accepted, not only would con- 
demn much in the present organization of 
society, but would show the way of re- 
generation. Christianity has proved it- 
self to also a motive power for 
the transformation of the individual with- 
out which no change of policy or method 
can succeed. In the light of its principles 
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possess 


the constitution of society, the conduct of 
industry, the upbringing of children, na- 
tional and international politics, the per- 
sonal relations of men and women, in fact, 
all human relationships must be tested. It 
is hoped that through this conference the 
church may win a fuller understanding of 
its gospel and hearing a clear call to prac- 
tical action may find courage to obey.” 


Laymen’s League Publishes 
Report on Ministry 

The Unitarian laymen’s league has pub- 
lished a challenging report on _ the 
education of ministers. Taking the fig- 
ures for twenty leading institutions of 
theological training, including the Unitar- 
ian, they show that the emphasis upon 
Old Testament study greatly overshadows 
the interest in the study of the New Tes- 
tament. The disciplines that receive the 
popular favor, after these, are systematic 
theology, church history and __ practical 
theology. The report criticizes this em- 
phasis in these words: “We are convinced 
that any theological training given by any 
school should be in conjunction with 
courses given in universities of the high- 
est type; that the main emphasis should 


be laid upon the study of sociology, po. 
litical economy, political science, psychol- 
ogy and world history; the so-called Bib. 
lical-theological training should supple- 
ment this work rather than make work of 
this type supplement the Biblical-theologi- 
cal training. In other words, the subjects 
used for a minister’s training should come 
out of the needs of the day rather than 
from the conventional theological theories 
which the church has inherited.” 


Federal Council Holds Annual 
Meeting at Columbus 

The Federal Council of Churches will 
hold the annual meeting of the executive 
committee at Columbus December 12-14 
The sessions will be held in First Congre- 
gational church and will be open to the 
public. At this annual meeting the various 
commissions of the Federal Council make 
their -reports and business of great im- 
portance is transacted. 


Farm Bureau and County 
“Y” Work Together 

The county workers of the Y. M. CA 
and the farm bureau are working out co- 
operation in some common activities. Edu- 


Crisis in Jerusalem Patriarchate 


HOMER 


P ROFESSOR CHARLES 
BOYNTON, of General Theological 
seminary, ot New York, recently visited 


the Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem 
where the order of the holy sepulchre 
was conferred upon him. This is one 
of the most prized honors in the gift 
of the Christian church. Mr. Boynton 
feels that there is a crisis in the af- 
fairs of the Orthodox church at the pres- 
ent time which should challenge the at- 
tention of all Christians. 

“There is no question of the serious- 
ness of the situation that exists in the 
Orthodox patriarchate of Jerusalem to- 
day. It is not only a question of tlie 
maintenance of the sacred places in the 
Holy Land, which are under the care 
of the patriarchate, but the downfall of 
the patriarchate would mean the disin- 
tegration of the church in the near east. 
Because of its peculiarly revered asso- 
ciations, the patriarchate of Jerusalem 
is looked upon as the keystone of Chris- 
tianity in the near east and upon its 
well-being depends the maintenance and 
progress of the entire Orthodox church. 
Disaster in Palestine would be followed 
by weakening of morals and eventual 
downfall of the Orthodox church in 
Greece, Russia, Asia Minor, the Balkans 
and in the just-rising church of Jugo- 
Slavia. 

“The finances of the patriarchate are 
in a deplorable condition, due largely to 
a series of misfortunes rising from the 
world war. Most of its support has 
been stripped away by the upheaval in 
Russia and the political rearrangements 
of the peace conference. Its present 
income is sufficient to maintain the in- 


He Says: 


Stituton with its activities cut far be- 
low the essential minimum, but they 
can make no progress toward paying off 
the debt. Supervision of the financial 
affairs is now under control of a com- 
mission appointed by the British man- 
datory government. 

“The position of the church in the near 
east is not comparable to any of the 
church activities as we know them here 
The sphere of the church is much wider 
there, extending to education, general 
welfare and even legal protection of its 
communicants. There are no_ public 
schools, as we know them here, and ed- 
ucation is entirely in the hands of the 
church. The church is unable to main- 
tain schools at present and, as a result, 
the children of Orthodox parents are being 
brought up in ignorance or faced with the 
alternative of attending Mohammedan 
schools, which they will do only in very 
rare cases. Practically the entire Chris- 
tian population of Palestine of school age 
comprising about eight thousand children, 
is left without any means of Christian in- 
struction. This means that, unless aid 
is brought and the patriarchate enabled 
to renew its activities, the next generation 
in the land where Christianity was born 
will be utterly ignorant and Christianity 
will perish in the land of its birth. 

“At present, the patriarchate is pro 
tected from immediate financial catastro- 
phe by a special moratorium decreed by 
the British government. Considerable 
pressure is being brought to bear to ter 
minate this moratorium and, indeed, * 
is working a hardship on many of the 
creditors who have loaned their money 
to the church as a pious duty.” 
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cational camps are held for boys and 
girls. Such camps were conducted this 
year in Medina and Wyandot, O., this 
summer. The executives of the two or- 
ganizations are in close and friendly rela- 
tions. 


Knights of Liberty Will 

Oppose Klan Policies 

The religious war that has been car- 
ried into many states of the union has al- 
ready resulted in the formation of a 
counter organization. The Knights of 
Liberty have been organized in New York 
with 381 members. The new organization 
admits Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
upon an equal basis. In the early autumn, 
meetings will be held in a number of 
eastern cities with the avowed purpose 
f meeting alleged misrepresentations of 
the Ku Klux klan. The New York mem- 
bers have pledged several thousand dol- 
ars to meet the expense of these meetings. 
Meanwhile the klan principle is being ex- 
tended. A junior order has been formed 
which takes boys from twelve to eighteen 
years of age. 


Says Curse of 
Europe Is Drink 
Wayne B. Wheeler, head of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, spent 
ght weeks in Europe during the past 
summer. On his return he spoke on his 
mpressions. He declares that the major 
curse of Europe today is drink. In this 
nnection he said: “If the money 
yasted for liquor were turned into useful 
channels as it is in the United States, the 
fnancial problems of these governments 
uld be solved with comparative ease. 
Dry Finland, handicapped by a commer- 
tial boycott by Spain, Portugal and 
France, is the only European country, so 
far as I could find, that has squared her 
udget in this last year and provided for 
1 reduction of her debt. England has a 
sentative an unqualified approval; after 
half times that of the United States). 
Building of homes by individuals has 
practically ceased. The government is 


building most of the houses now and tax- 


ing the people to make up the deficit. 
More than a million are out of employ- 


I 


ment and depend upon weekly doles from 


the government. In spite of the necessity 
for eliminating harmful luxuries, this na- 
ton of 47,000,000 is spending approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 a year on drink. It 
means that the drinking class, when you 
exclude minors and abstainers, is spend- 
ng about fourteen pounds per capita an- 
tually for liquor.” 


Chaplains Now Get 
Thorough Training 


The profession of army chaplain is now 
one of the most exacting of any of the 
newly developed religious professions. 
‘he men must not only have exceptional 
general training for the ministry which 
will secure from denominational author- 
‘es and from the Federal council repre- 
‘entative an unqualified approval; after 
‘ey are appointed they must attend a 
plains school. Thirteen newly appoint- 
*¢ chaplains have been ordered to report 
at Ft. Wayne, Mich., at such a sciool. 
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Chaplain Joseph I. Hunter is dean of the 
school. The newly appointed chaplains 
will here study army administration, 
problems and methods of chaplains work, 
military law, military courtesy, map read- 
ing, the organization of the army, regu- 
lations governing field service, educational 
and recreational activities, equitation, mili- 
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tary hygiene and first aid, chaplains’ 
equipment, identification and burial of the 
dead, psychology and sociology as re- 
lated to soldiers and the history and 
character of American political institu- 
tions. In the new group of chaplains un- 
der instruction, two are Disciples, three 
Catholic, three Methodist, two Episco- 


Congregationalists Face Missionary 
Problems in Near East 


O mission board has suffered so much 
from the world upheaval as has the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
foreign missions. Much of its work has 
been in Turkey and adjacent countries. 
Hence the war has been a great deterrent 
to progress. On this account the discus- 
sion of the foreign mission problem at the 
coming sessions of the national council of 
Congregational churches in Springfield will 
be most interesting. 

Turkey’s treatment of American teach- 
ers, her interpretation of the treaty, 
China’s chaos and Christian institutions, 
Doshisha_ university’s jubilee—these and 
similar questions are to be discussed at 
the meeting. 

“No one would venture to predict the 
extent and form of work the American 
board will be able to carry on in Turkey 
under the new treaty. The old capitula- 
tions are abolished and there is little to 
take their place,” says Dr. James L. Bar- 
ton, the foreign secretary of the board and 
one of the foremost American students of 
the near eastern situation, in a statement 
issued this week in Boston. 


At Lausanne, General Ismet Pasha, the 
spokesman for the Turkish government and 
minister of foreign affairs of that govern- 
ment, declared to Ambassador Child, as 
well as to representatives of the American 
board, that they desired American mission- 
aries, educators, and physicians to remain 
in the country and carry on their work as 
before. He went so far as to put into 
writing: “I hope above all things that 
Americans will not worry about the fu- 
ture of their educational and philanthropic 
institutions in Turkey. We want these in- 
stitutions to stay, and have no intention of 
adopting laws that will embarrass the con- 
tinuation of the admirable altruistic work 
among our people.” The same sentiment 
was expressed by Dr. Fouad Bey, a Turk- 
ish unofficial representative recently in the 
United States. 

The attitude of some officials in Turkey 
has not been wholly friendly to American 
missionary and educational work. Dr. Ad- 
nan Bey, governor of Constantinople and 
former minister of the interior at Angora, 
has shown himself to be hostile to the con- 
tinuation of American missionary medical 
work in the country, on the ground that 
they have more doctors now than can find 
employment. It is not known whether he 
speaks the mind of his government. 

An official note prepared at Lausanne by 
the Turkish delegation reads as follows: 
“American religious institutions, schools 
and hospitals as well as relief organiza- 
tions recognized as existing in Turkey be- 


fore the war, are fiscally to be treated up- 
on a footing of equality with similar Turk- 
ish institutions and organizations.” It is 
understood that the article in the treaty 
quoted above has been agreed upon af 
Lausanne by both the Turks and Ameri- 
cans. Property rights are recognized in 
the treaty, as well as damages of nationals, 
caused by the war. At the present time 
the representatives of the two governments 
are discussing the method of 
these damages for consideration. 

Under the new order, as provided by 
the treaty, the relations of Americans to 
the Turkish government will be changed 
from what they were prior to the war. The 
capitulatious are abrogated and the status 
of Americans in Turkey, as fixed by the 
treaty, will be largely that of Turkish sub- 
jects, amenable to the laws of the country. 
It will not be an easy matter to make the 
necessary re-adjustments in the conduct of 
missionary, educational and 
work, 


GIFTS 


Why wait until Christmas to make gifts 
to your friends? At that time gifts are 
expected, and so do not mean so much as 
those presented to your friends—when they 
need them. You have a friend who is ill, or 
who has suffered misfortune; or you have 
a young friend who needs inspiration, or 
an elderly one who needs comfort. Why 
not make gifts all through the year? 

With this in mind, we have made a se- 
lection of books which are suitable as 
gifts. These are all priced at $1.50, so 
that they will not tax pocket-books ever 
much. As a special inducement toward 
this good work. we will give 3 books—all 
the titles, or 3 copies of one title. or as 
you wish—for only $4.00. (Add 20 cents 
postage.) 


presenting 


philanthropic 











Jein the “Gifte for All the Year’ 
Movement! 
Here are the books: 


THE DAILY ALTAR. By Herbert L. Wil- 
lett and Charles Clayton Morrison. 
Bound in beautiful purple cloth. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. By 
Gaius Glenn ‘Atkins. A charming book 
of spiritual essays by a master of style. 


LINCOLN AND OTHERS. By Thomas 
Curtis Clark. Contains poems of spirit- 
ual inspiration and of intellectual re- 
freshment. A work of art from the 
bookmaker’s point of view. 


Each of these books $1.50 (10 cents 
postage); 3 copies of any or all for 








#4.00 (20 cents postage) 
|The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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palian, one Presbyterian, two Baptist 
and one Congregational. The army sent 
one chaplain to the University of Chicago 
the past year for special training in psy- 
chology and sociology. 


Baptist “Heretic” Takes 
Unitarian Pulpit 

The Baptists have contributed rather 
more than their share to the recruiting of 
the Unitarian ministry the past year. The 
latest announcement in this connection is 
that Rev. Lon R. Call, formerly Dr. Bit- 
ting’s assistant at Second Baptist church, 
of St. Louis, has accepted a call to become 
pastor of First Unitarian church of 
Louisville. Here he succeeds such emi- 
nent divines as James Freeman Clarke and 
Rev. John Heywood. It is the mother 
church of the liberal persuasion in the 
state of Kentucky. 


Claims That America Is 
Legally a Christian Nation 

That Christian nation, that 
the American nation was founded on the 
Bible, that all constitutional provisions 
are related to the laws of Christ as set 
forth in the Bible, and that the King 
James version of the scriptures is the 
official basis for the fundamental law 
of God on which this nation was estab- 
lished, is the claim of the Bible fellow- 
ship of citizens as made in a declaration 
issued recently by R. L. Edmiston, of 
Spokane, a Presbyterian lawyer acting 
for the synod of Washington of th 
Presbyterian church in the U. S. A., as 
well as for the Bible fellowship of which 
he is president. The fellowship is the 
united interdenominational effort, fol- 
lowing official action by the Presbyte- 
rian synod, to obtain legal decree to 
compel the reading of the Bible in every 
American public school. Mr. Edmiston 
blames exclusion of the Bible from the 
public schools for the advance of crimi- 
nalism among young men. 


this is a 


Drys of All Varieties 
Will Meet in Washington 


It has long been remarked that in the 
case of the temperance reform there 
has been need of a closer correlation of 
program among the large number of 
temperance organizations. The Federal 
Council of churches has taken the initi- 
ative in calling in Washington, October 
14-16, a good citizenship and patriotism 
conference. To this meeting organiza- 
tions of any creed or political faith will 
be admitted. It is not planned to create 
any new machinery but to secure unan- 
imity of action upon certain great ob- 
jectives. In the call it is stated that cer- 
tain serious facts confront the American 
people: “First, there is in certain sec- 
tions an alarming and unnecessary de- 
gree of violation of these statutes in par- 
ticular and a dangerous widespread in- 
difference to all kinds of laws which 
seem to interfere with so-called ‘persona! 
liberty.” Second, this disregard of the 
fundamental processes of law enactment 
and law enforcement, if permitted to go 
unrestrained, will eventually manifest it- 
self in increased violation of all law and 
the rule of the mob will become the 
method of the vicious. Third, there is 
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abundant evidence that the enemies of 
the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead act are carrying on a wide cam- 
paign of publicity which is entirely 
false, concerning the degree of the viola- 
tion of the prohibitory enactments, the 


China Community 


sy HE community church of Shanghai 
was born out of a song service. In 
former days there was no American 
church in the community, and the Brit- 
ish service used hymns unfamiliar to 
Americans. The Sunday afternoon 
“sing” brought together people of many 
denominations. Three years ago it was 
decided that a church should be organ- 
ized and called the community church 
of Shanghai. Organized with 251 mem- 
bers, the church now numbers 469, and 
is continually growing. 

There is a very considerable American 
element in this city. The business men 
are there and sometimes these men live 
in a way to bring discredit on Christian 
civilization. The missionaries have feit 
the need of Christianizing these men. 
Furthermore, a school for the children 
of missionaries has been established in 
the city. There are now 340 children in 
the school, and the ultimate capacity of 
the school will be one thousand. There 
are seven hundred missionaries in Shang- 
hai, many of these engaged in the office 
work which is necessary to large opera- 
tions in a foreign land. The China In- 
land mission has fifty missionaries en- 
gaged entirely in office work. As the 
missionaries from the interior come and 
go, they frequently drop in for an Eng- 
lish service. 

However, one of the projected services 
of this church is to reach the sailors 
who make port here. Sometimes the 
war vessels of the United States are in 
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purpose being to poison the public mind 
and bring back the open saloon under 
the deceptive disguise of legalization jn 
favor of ‘light wines and beer.’ Fourth, 
there is a serious lack of solidarity ang 
eager activity among the leaders of the 


Church Will Build 


port, and many commercial craft. The 
temptations of the seaport will be ney- 
tralized in a measure by the service of 
a community church. 

Up to the present time, the church has 
existed, in hand to mouth fashion, in 
rented quarters. It is clear that if a per- 
manent work is to be done, the church 
must have a commanding plant. The 
first unit of the church plant will be 
erected at a cost of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Thirty-four thousand has been al- 
ready pledged by the residents in Shang- 
hai, the money being given in consider- 
able measure by missionaries on modest 
salaries. It is now proposed to carry 
the campaign into America for further 
aid from the American churches. 

In the first unit there is included an 
assembly room which will seat six hun- 
dred people. This room will be used for 
such purposes as dining room, social 
hall for group meetings and entertain- 
ments, moving pictures and basket ball 
games. There will be assembly rooms 
for the various Sunday school depart- 
ments, a kitchen, store room, church of- 
fice and lavatories, with a wemen’s rest 
room. When the entire building has 
been completed there will be an audito- 
rium which will seat twelve hundred 
people. The little church already has 
activities which justify so ambitious a 
building program. Rev. Clifford M. 
Drury, an American preacher, is pastor 
of the church, and under his leadership 

(Continued on next page) 





An Annuity of $200.00 for Ministers 


Have Never Had a Contested Claim 


$ 200.00 pension every year, for life, after age 65. 
2200.00 for accidental death. 
2200.00 for loss of both eyes, both hands or both feet. 


1000.00 for loss of one eye, one hand or one foot. 
2000.00 for permanent total disability. 
100.00 for death from natural causes. 

10.00 per week for sickness covering all diseases. 


Officers and directors are clergymen of the various denominations. 
corporated, with representative form of government. 


accidents. 
examination required. 


Century. 


Insurance at cost, only $2.50 per quarter or $10.00 per year. All claims 

are paid in full, regardless of insurance carried in other companies. j 
Write for literature and a membership applicatiy. lank, 
stating your AGE at last birthday and denomination. 


Fully in- 
Pays for all sickness and 
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churches and religious societies in their 
cooperation with the officials who are 
sincerely working for the enforcement 
of these laws. Fifth, the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the United 
States are law-abiding citizens; they are 
yunchangeably opposed to violation of 
laws; they do not respect those who are 
seeking to break down the constitution 
either as so-called ‘bootleggers,’ or those 
who illegally buy intoxicating liquors.” 
The 756 men and women who signed 
the call include business men, college and 
university professors and presidents, pro- 
fessional _Jeaders, bishops and clergy, 
congressmen and senators, mayors and 
city officials, heads of religious associa- 
tions and leaders of women’s organiza- 
tions. 


University Disciples to 
Dedicate New Home 

The new building of the University 
Church of Disciples at Fifty-séventh 
street and University avenue, Chicago, 
will be dedicated next Sunday, October 7. 
At ll a. m., Professor Herbert L. Willett 
will speak; at 3 p. m., President Ernest 
D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, 
and at 8 p. m., Mr. Lorado Taft, the 
famous sculptor and art interpreter. Dr. 
Edward Scribner Ames, the minister, 
feels that his remarkable church is en- 
tering upon a new epoch of its history 
with the occupancy of its beautiful new 
building, in the construction of which 
nearly a quarter-million dollars has been 
spent. 
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Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Disciples, Presbyterians and Lutherans. 
Members of smaller communions were 
gathered in a composite luncheon group. 


Anglicans and Wesleyans 
Fraternize at Yearly Meeting 


Recently the Wesleyan Methodists of 
England held their 180th annual confer- 
ence at Bristol. The occasion was note- 
worthy by reason of the visits of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Bristol and the Dean of Bristol. The 
bishop asserted: “Whatever irresponsi- 
ble voices may say, the church of Eng- 
land is at one with the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist church on the great broad principles 
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A complete, authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism. The 
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quaintance of the subject. 61.50. 
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CHINA COMMUNITY CHURCH 
(Continued from previous page) 
a considerable congregation has been 
built up. The afternoon service fre- 
quently brings out four hundred people. 
The Sunday school is at present scat- 
tered around in several adjacent build- 
ings. As soon as it has its own quar- 
ters, it will at once make a large growth. 

The church is missionary, and already 
has a considerable budget of benevo- 
lences 

Twenty denominations are represented 
in the membership of the church, The 
bond of union, as it is called, contains 
the following: “Our bond of union con- 
sists in that inward and personal faith 
in Jesus Christ as our divine Saviour and 
Lord and also in our acceptance of the 
holy scriptures as the inspired source of 
our faith ahd the supreme standard of 
Christian truth; and further in our con- 
sent to that substance of Christian doc- 
trine which is common to the creeds of 
the undivided church and to the confes- 
sions which we have inherited from the 
past, and we humbly depend, as did our 
fathers, on the continued guidance of 
the holy spirit to lead us into all truth.” 
This “bond of union” provides not only 
for loyalty to Christian history, but also 
for a steadfast loyalty to the principle 
of progress in the church. 

This Chinese enterprise is interesting 
to the community churches in America 
who seek an outlet for their missionary 
zeal and a call is being issued to these 


churches to assist in the Chinese enter- 
prie, 
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of the reformation which were not in- 
ventions or discoveries of the sixteenth 
century, but were the reassertion of the 
primitive simplicity of the foundations 
of the church of Christ.” The bishop 
plead for an organic union of the two 
The archbishop’s address, his 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
i Write 


bodies. 





now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
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Nazarene. Many of the problems have 
been dispelled and thousands of Naza- 
rene members are joyfully carrying the 
work forward with wonderful blessings. 

Comments: “The Nazarene grows 
richer in content of spiritual thought.” 

“Every clergyman should have a 
copy.” 

“The Revelation of the teaching of 
Jesus is most helpful.” 

“The little magazine brings a won- 
drous blessing each month.” 

Special article in September issue. 
“What the Bishops Say About 
Christian Healing.” 

10 cents per copy—$1.00 per year. This 
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whole manner and spirit, made a deep 
impression on the conference, and quick- 
ened the desire for reunion. On one of 
the conference Sundays the dean 
preached in the cathedral on John Wes- 
ley; the next Sunday the cathedral pul- 
pit was occupied by the president of the 
conference, the Rev. T. Ferrier Hulme; 
zad on the following Sunday the bishop 
of Bristol preached in a Wesleyan 
church. By exchanges of this kind and 
other fraternal visits, a spirit is being 
created from which, soon or late, re- 
union will inevitably result. 


“Y” Leader to Rebuild 
Association in Japan 

Soichi Saito is the general secretary of 
the national committee of the Y. M. C. 
A. in Japan. He was on board ship be- 
England and America when he 
learned of the disaster that had befallen 
his country. Only on his arrival at New 
York did he learn of the safety of his 
family. At the same time he learned 
that buildings in leading 
cities of Japan had been wrecked. He 
and G. S. Phelps, American representa- 
tive of the association in Japan, have 
gone back to the field of their labors to 
begin the difficult task of the rebuilding 
of the plants which have meant so much 
to the young life of Japan 


tween 


association 


Fundamentalist Organization Seeks 
to Oust Baptist Pastor 

How difficult for the many 
parishes are these days is indicated by 
recent events in the circles of First Bap- 
tist church of Kalamazoo, Mich. Rev. 
E. L. Powell is the minister of this 


minister 
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church, a man who has sought to avoid 
controversy by eschewing such terms as 
“modernist” and “fundamentalist.” It 
was thought, however, that his sympa- 
thies were disclosed last winter, when 
he refused to accede to the demand of 
some of the members that Dr. Riley of 
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Minneapolis be brought in for revival 
services. The Kalamazoo Bible league 
is headed by a Moody institute graduate, 
Rev. E. P. Boynton. It has been charged 
by Mr. Powel! that Mr. Boynton has 
been the author of a number of scurri. 
lous anonymous letters which have ar. 
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EAGAN Tower Chimes have re- 
volutionized Chime building. They 
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services 


Daily use of chimes brings a spiritual 
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-ived recently and which are being stud- 
od by the postal authorities. Many of 
the ¢ tactics advocated by the fundamen- 
jist journal, “King’s Business,” for the 
liberal preachers have been 

against the ministry of Mr. 

ut up to the present time they 
proved as successful as antici- 

The faculty and student body of 
college attend First Baptist 


ilamazoo 
rch. 


“Christian Way of Life” 
to Be Studied 

he national conference on the Chris- 

way of life, which has headquarters 

York city, is now seeking to get 

of the people upon many im- 

problems. A pamphlet has been 

hich sets forth the topics to be 

Group leaders will report to 

iquarters, giving the findings by the 

By means of this demo- 

rocess it is hoped to formulate a 

| by which the Christian should 

modern times. It reverses the 

| method of national movements in 
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religion. The leaders will not hand down 
a ready made set of ideas, but will seek 
a formulation of Christian thought from 
the rank and file. The study manual 
can be secured at 129 E. 53rd Street, 
New York. 


Non-Cooperation Trump 
Card of Progressives 


Conservative leaders in several denomi- 
nations are playing non-cooperation 4s 
their trump card in seeking to compel mis- 
secretaries to line up with funda- 
mentalism. The Christian Standard has 


sionary 
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for several years sought to 
ciples churches to 


induce Dis- 
boycott the United 
Christian Missionary society, though all 
the while the income of the society con- 
tinues to grow. The Herald and 
ter now calls on conservative Presbyteri- 
ans to boycott their foreign mission work 
in order to embarrass Dr Alexan- 


Presby- 


George 
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der, president of the society. The Western 
Recorder, a journal of the Southern Bap- 
tists, names men and institutions from time 
to time with whom the faithful are to have 
no fellowship. These threats bring a good 
deal of terror to administrators at first, 
but after a few years it is seen that they 
are more noisy than dangerous, being more 
like firecrackers than war-bombs. 


Catholics Help 
Peace Project 


The national council of Catholic men 
through its president, Admiral W. S. 
Benson, in a dispatch to the American 
Peace award, assures the committee in 
charge of the award that the national 
council of Catholic men has decided that 
next January when the winning plan has 
been chosen by the jury of award which 
has just been announced, they will place 
the winning plan before the members of 
the national council for their vote. Since 
the council has a very large membership 
throughout the country this action will 
be a notable contribution to the popular 
referendum, which is to be held on the 
award before it goes to the senate. The 
national council of Catholic women is 
also cooperating with the award, plac- 
ing the terms of the award before its 
members in the bulletin of the national 
Catholic welfare council. 


Congregational Pension 
Fund Grows 
The 


reports for the Congregational 


THE 
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pension fund are already in shape to 
present at the national council meeting 
in Springfield, Mass., in October. In 
connection with the Pilgrim memorial 
fund 107,000 subscriptions were taken on 
which $4,500,000 has already been paid 
in and $2,000,000 is still in process of 
payment. The ministers who share in 
the benefits of this fund are now 1,800. 
These contribute six per cent of their 
annual salary. The possible benefits 


acd 
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By SAMUEL DICKEY 


Dr. Dickey, receptly professor of New 
Testament literature and exegesis in Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, here offers 
a study of some of Jesus’ social attitudes. 
How did he regard contemporary stand- 
ards and sanctions, and resolve the con- 
flicting loyalities of his day, in the flelds 
of politics, morality, ritualism, patriotism 
and economics? It aims at impartiality, 
and builds upon the accredited results of 
modern Biblical scholarship. Says Joseph 
Fort Newton: “The gospel words are laid 
alongside the actual facts of life as men 
have to live it; with an earnest and single- 
hearted desire to know what the teaching 
of Jesus means. We cannot have too 
many books of this kind.” 


Price $1.60 plas 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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range from 50 to 90 per cent of the sai. 
ary wwhen they go on the retired fist. 
The local churches in many cases as. 
sume one-half the burden of the minis. 
ter’s dues to the fund. The total amount 
now in the fund is seven milion dollars, 
with a prospect that it will soon reach 
the ten million mark. 
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The Origin and Character 
of the Bible 


The Bible in the Light of 
Modern Scholarship 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


The Place of the Bible Among Sacred Books. 
Similarities between the Bible and Other Sacred 
Books. 
The Hebrew Land and People. 
The Bible as Literature. 
The Pentateuch: Was it written by Moses? 
"I. Old Testament Legend and History. 

. Old Testament Poetry: The Poetical Books. 
Old Testament Prophesy: The Prophetical Books. 
The Gospels: Their Origin and Nature. 

The Apostles and the Book of Acts. 

The Epistles of Paul. 

The Non-Pauline Epistles and the Book of 
Revelation. 

The Formation of the Biblical Canon. 

Literature Excluded from the Canon. 

The Apocryphal Books. 

The Old and New Testament Test. 

How We Obtained Our Bible in English. 

Moral and Religious Progress Traceable in the 
Bible. 

Bible Infallibility in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. 

The Bible and Inspiration. 

The Permanent Value of the Bible. 

Charts and Tables for use in Biblical Study. 








Writes the Librarian of one of our largest American 
Libraries: “For years I have made a specialty of securing 
for my shelves the most important works on the Bible pub- 
lished in this country or England, and I want to say that 
| regard Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s book, ‘THe OriciIn ANb 
CHARACTER OF THE Biss’ (Beacon Press, Boston, rp. 
322, $1.50 net; by mail $1.65), as the best that has appeared 
from the pen of any scholar. I recommend it above any 


ther.’ 


A Presbyterian clergyman writes: “I am one of a 
group of eight ministers of different denominations who 
iave been reading together Dr. Sunderland’s book, and 
our unanimous verdict is that we have obtained from 
it more vital knowledge of what the Bible really is and 
means, and of its true value and place in the world, than 
trom all our theological study in the past.” 


\ Michigan Judge in his enthusiasm writes: “I have 
finished my second reading of Dr. Sunderland’s marvei- 
usly illuminating work, and, as a result, I am sure I have 
more knowledge—real knowledge—of the Bible than all 
the clergymen of this city put together.” Is this strong 
language? Read the book and possibly you will forgive 
him. 


It has been translated into three European languages, 
and request is made for permission to translate it into a 
fourth. 


_ Says the London Chronicle: “It is an exposition of the 
‘atest and most accurate modern scholarship.” 
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Hymns «. Centuries 


is used in hundreds of satisfied churches? 


Because: 
All the best of the old favorites are there. 
The new hymns sing themselves into the 
hearts of the people. 
The words are printed within the staff. 
Each selection for Responsive Reading 
occupies one page. 








Returnable copy sent free for ex- 
amination. Do not fail to ex- 
amine Hymns of the Centuries if 
you contemplate a change. 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL EDITIONS 


Send for a free copy of 
“Congregational Singing” by John Barnes Pratt 


A. S. Barnes and Co. 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1851 
7 West 45th St. New York 

















Hotel 


Melbourne 


Chicago 
4625 N. Racine Ave. 


Half block north of Wilson Ave. 


An attractively-furnished, carefully-oper- 
ated hotel of medium size in the best 
residential district. Wilson Avenue Ele- 
vated, Broadway Surface Cars, Motor 
Busses. Good garage accommodations. 


One person, room with private 
bath $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 
Two persons, room with private 
bath $4.00 to $5.00 per day. 
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New Books of Sermons 





The God of the Unexpected 

By Charles F. Wishart 
‘‘Heaven in the Making,’ “Life's Widest Hori- 
zon,” “The Servant in the House,” “Prayer and 
Efficiency,” “The Upward Calling,” with the 
sermon that lends the title to the book, are 
among the fine productions here presented from 


the eloquent president of the College of Wooster. 
($1.75) 


Moods of the Soul 

By F. W. Norwood 
The unusual appeal and power displayed in the 
previous book “The Cross and the Garden” is 
fully maintained in this new volume. ($1.75) 


A Quest for Souls 

By George W. Truett 
New edition. Dr. Truett’s ministry has been 
called ‘the most remarkable in the history of the 
modern church,” and the reason for the state- 
ment is not far to seek when one reads this series 
of evangelistic sermons and services. ($1.50) 


The New Greatness 

By Frederick F. Shannon 
George A. Gordon says: “‘Beholding every- 
where the unobvious but fundamentally impor- 
tant, with passionate moral purpose these are 
sermons that show the power still living in the 
American pulpit.” ($1.25) 


A Little Book of Sermons 


By Lynn Harold Hough 
Says the Churchman, characterizing this book: 
“Penetrating insight into contemporary condi- 
tions, intelligent discussion of present problems, 
and an essentially confident outlook upon the 


future.” ($1.25) 


Places of Quiet Strength 

By John Timothy Stone 
It is unusual that a ministry of such distinction 
and power as that of Dr. John Timothy Stone at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, should 
not have been represented by a collection of ser- 
mons until the publication of this interesting 


volume. ($2.00) 





Great Modern Sermons 
Edited by Hobart D. McKeehan 

Includes sermons by Canon Barnes, Dean Inge, 
John A. Hutton, John Kelman, F. W. Norwood, 
Charles E. Jefferson, S. Parkes Cadman, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, George A. Gordon, Joseph Fort 
Newton, Frederick F. Shannon and David James 
Burrell. ($1.50) 


Elijah’s Mantle and Other Sermons 
By George W. Truett 
The sermons in this new volume are quite as re- 
markable as any Dr. Truett has delivered for 
that spiritual vision and that overmastering earn- 
estness which has won and held his great audi- 


ences. ($1.50) 


More Sermons on Biblical 


Characters 
By C. G. Chappell 


We are pleased to be able to announce another 
volume of sermons on Biblical characters by Dr. 
Chappell. This new series of sermons is likewise 
notable for originality of interpretation and illus- 
tration, and graphic character portrayal. ($1.50) 


The Sheer Folly of Preaching 
By Alexander MacColl 

Sermons that bear the mark of coming from the 
heart of a preacher who fully realizes the power 
of the truth he proclaims, and sees the necessity 
for its practical application in the everyday 
world. These discourses have much to do with 
the person and teaching of Jesus, and very 
clearly reflect the inspiration the preacher has 


caught from the Master. ($2.00) 


God’s Call to America and 
Other Addresses 


By George W. Truett 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of Dr. Truett: “He 
is a truly great preacher, as much for the depth, 
simplicity and intensity of his faith, as for the 
size, poise and incommunicable charm of his 
personality. In his character as Christ-anointed 
evangelist | doubt if Dr. Truett is surpassed by 
any man in our generation.” ($1.50) 





Add 10 cents postage each Book 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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WE RECOMMEND FOR OCTOBER 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE By Charles A. Ellwood 


All who have read “The Reconstruction of Religion,” to which many authorities gave first place 
among religious books of importance during the past twelve months, will be interested in this sequel 
which shows more specifically how the positions and principles of the former book work out when 
applied unflinchingly to the present situation in our social life. Colleagues and others who have read 
it in manuscript are convinced that “Christianity and Social Science” is an even simpler and clearer 
exposition of its author's social and religious ideals. Among the striking chapters are those on “‘Chris- 
tianity and Social Evolution,” ‘The Principle of Service,"’ “The Principle of Love,"’ “The Principle 
of Reconciliation,” “‘The Problem of Religious Education,” and ‘“The Problem of Religious Leader- 
ship.”” 





Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, says of this new book: “Professor 
Ellwood’s book is simple, logical, and profound. I hope that the clergy will heed this friendly hand 
that Professor Ellwood, on behalf of the sociologists, holds out to them. I notice that in my time 
the sociologists are constantly becoming more sy mpathetic with what the preacher is trying to do, 
but this change of attitude implies that the preachers should, on their part, become more attentive to 
what the sociologists are trying to say. I hope that Professor Ellwood's masterly and eloquent book 
will do much to draw together clergy and sociologists in resistance to rebarbarizing influences such as 
war, militarism, commercialism, and class strife." 


Price of book $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 


SEEING LIFE WHOLE By Henry Churchill King 


“A Christian Philosophy of Life’ is the subtitle of this new work by President King. The principle 
of “seeing life whole,’ applied to a discussion of a life philosophy that is Christian, yields a sixfold 
approach to the problem: the scientific approach, the psychological approach, the value approach, 
the personal and ethical approach and the Biblical and Christian approach. Here is a_ successful 
attempt to present the close and vital relations of the most significant lines of modern thought to 
Christian living and thinking. 





The book had its origin in an invitation from New York University to give the lectures for 1922 
on the Deems foundation. In this series President King has “‘sought a fresh treatment throughout in 
the presentation of material by the special consideration of questions just now pressing upon many 
minds.”" 


| Price of book, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
Order these new books—and any others you wish—on coupon below 


Note our offer of a free book with orders of $10.00 or more. 
Buy books now. Pay for them January 1 (Or enclose cash with order) 





A BOOK FREE «- vFeee" USE THIS COUPON 


If your order amounts to - 
$10.00 or over, we will send : 
you, without charge, a copy of 
any one of the following books: 
© Our Bible, by Herbert L : 
Willett. Oo What Christianity : 
Means to Me, by Lyman Abbott. - 
(] Toward the Understanding of : 
Jesus, by Simkhovitch. [] Lin- : 
coln and Others, by Thomas Cur- ; 
tis Clark. [[] The Call of the : 
Christ, by H. L. Willett. ; 


The Christian 
Century Press 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St, Chicago. Gentlemen: Please send me the following named 
books, allowing me to pay for them January 1 (or I enclose cast: herewith). 


(Special Note: If you send cash, please include 8 cents postage on each book.) 


508 S. Dearborn St. ; Note: If your order amounts to $10 a mp eg me pn _ a 7 the 
° squares to the left of this coupon which of the books indicated we shall send you 
CHICAGO ; free of charge. 














For a Successful Year With the Young People 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday-School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-Fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded 
Worship 


$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each. 








Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to tell to 
Children and Young People. 
Il. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
Ill. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 26c postpaid. 





Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


The Light of the World Price 15 Cents 
Three Song Festivals Price 15 Cents 
Commonwealth of God Price 15 Cents 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls From Hebrew History 


Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians. 
Price, 30 cents 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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